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KING EDWARD MANSIONS, (4 GRAPE STREET, 
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Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Beeks posted by every mail. 

Beoks sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 

or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Beoks from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. : 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand fer British published Books. 


‘The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—+#n re, case of public men visiting London 
ane requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over three million Beoks. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Music Students Library (16 Volumes) 
and Elson’s Music Dictionary 


should be found on the shelves of every Library in the country 
We offer the 17 volumes ($17.25 list) for $10.35 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. ORDER TODAY and if not 


perfectly satisfactory return at our expense. See coupon printed below 


THE MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY 


A series of educational text-books suited to the requirements of the average student, and covering cvery 


essential branch of music instruction. 


EAR TRAINING FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
C. A. Atcuin, Designed to teach the pupil tothink 
in tones, and so to sing, name, write and play what 

we he hears...... . $100 


BURROWE’S PIANO PRIMER by Freveri 
Frecp Buttarp. A new and enlarged edition of 
a well-known work. Pronunciation of each foreign 
word is given as it appears........ 


HARMONIC ANALYSIS by Benjamin Cutrer 
Teaches one to analyze the harmonic structure of 
both classic and modern music... $1.2 


HOW TO STUDY KREUTZER by Benjamin Cur- 
Ter. What every violin teacher discusses and illus- 
trates in the lesson room put into book form.75 ets. 


music CLUB PROGRAMS FROM ALL NATIONS 
by Artuur Etson. Outlines the various schools 
from all nations with a rich series of programs, 
and over one hundred portraits... ..... ....$1.25 


LESSONS IN MUSIC FORM by Dr. Percy 
Goetscuivus. A manual of analysis of all the 
structural factors and designs employed in musical 
composition,....... 25 


OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY by C.Larence 
mG. Hamitton. A compact, clear-cut work for class 
use and the general reader. Fully illustrated . $1.50 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES by C.iaupe 
Ettswortu Jounson. A thorough and practical 
guide to the correct “ dpi * and training of 
ots. 


And ELSON’S MUSIC DICTIONARY 


An indispensable work for teacher, student and lover of music. 


The works are handsomely bound in cloth. 


INTERVALS, CHORDS, AND EAR TRAINING 
Jean PakkMan Brown. Exercises and examples 
in rudimentary harmony and ear training for us« 
in conjunction with piano study............. $1.00 


HALF HOUR LESSONS IN MUSIC by Mus 
Hermann Korzscumar. Class work for beginners 
A practical course for teachers and mothers. Fully 
illustrated .... $1.00 

TWELVE LESSONS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF VOICE PRODUCTION by A. L. Mancnester 
Presents in a succinct, clearly stated form the 
fundamental! illustrated by simple, 
practical exercises... 00 

THE COMMONPLACES OF VOCAL ART by Lx 
Artuur Russett. The plain truths of voc as art 
presented in simple technical language. $'.00 

ENGLISH DICTION FOR SINGERS AND 
SPEAKERS by Louis Axtruur Russett. For al 
singers or speakers who pretend to refined or 
artistic use of the English language .. $1.00 

HARMONY by Sie Joun Strainer, Mus. Doc. New 
edition of a standaid text-book which presents 
the principles of harmony with conciseness and 

COUNTERPOINT SIMPLIFIED by Francis L 
Yor«. A concise text-book of formal counterpoint 
(Sequel to author’s ‘‘ Harmony Simplified.’’). $1.25 

HARMONY SIMPLIFIED by Francis L. Yorw. A 
practical text-book pre senting in a concise manner 
the fundamental princip'es of henna with non 
essentials omitted.......... $i. 00 


by C. Exson 
Instantly successful 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Boston 


Gentlemen : 


Dictionary (17 volumes) as per condition of offer to Public Libraries ; 


Send The Music Students Library and Elson's Music 


$10.35. 


Yours truly, 
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Ten Thousand Copies Required 
TO TAKE CARE OF PRESENT DEMAND 


HE third volume of THe Catuotic Encyctopepia is just off the press. 
In contents and makeup it is fully up to the standard set by the first two 
volumes, and offers additional proof of our ability so fulfil our original 
promise: to deliver the most unique and valuable reference work on these 
subjects ever offered the English speaking people. 
Ten thousand copies are being printed to fill advance orders; show- 
ing the wide interest which the work has awakened. 


Our advance subscription list includes the names of numerous men 
and women well known in social, business and professional circles, 
without regard to religion, another more strong proof that this work 
is creating extraordinary interest. When completed it will be the 
most unique and valuable reference work of its kind in English. 


THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


READY FOR DELIVERY MAY Ist 


15 Volumes 3 Vols now ready 
Vol. 4 in Sept., "09; Vol. 5 Dec., "09 


An indispensable, unexcelled work of reference which wiil remain the 
standard for an indefinite time. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is a complete reference library on 
every subject relating to the Catholic Church, her beliefs, achievements, her 
conquest and failures, her great men, her influence upon the world’s politics, 
history, science, laws and religion. 

6 More than 1,coo of the world’s 
One Thousand Contributors best informed and most capable 
writers have been engaged to furnish the material; and the editorial work is 
under the management of five well known editors: Chas. G. Herbermann, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Editor in Chief; Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D, D.D.; Rev. 
Thos. J Shahan, J.U.L., D.D.; Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J.; Condé Benoist 
Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., Managing Editor. With such editorial equipment there 
can be no question but that the scholarship and authority shown in the first 
three volumes will be carried through the entire work. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 


vance subscribers and Auawiliary Pro- - ROBERT APPLETON CO. 

moters which every educated man should : 

be taserested ia. Publishers, 39 W. 38th St., New York 
a Please send Free, Illustrated 200 Page 

Send for the prospectus—free ; even if : : 

you do not subscribe for this work atthe : your Aux- 

present time you should know what The Fromoters Froposi 

Catholic Encyclopedia is and what it 

is designed to accomplish. 


ROBERTAPPLETON COMPANY 


Dept. C. 39 West 38th St, New York 
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Nelson’s 


Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf 


Encyclopaedia 


“IT CANNOT GROW OLD” 


Do You See-that Little Bar and Nut? 


You will be interested in Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Bind- 
ing Device, an invention of equal importance with the telephone, 
the typewriter, the linotype, wireless telegraphy, etc. It has 
completely revolutionized the whole world of encyclopedia 
making. 

The greatest trouble with all previous encyclopedias has been 
this: The moment a volume was regularly bound it became a 
dead issue as far as the world’s life of to-day and to-morrow is 
concerned. 


DO NOT SAY IMPOSSIBLE 


Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia—because of 
Nelson's Patent Binding Device—makes it possible to keep each 
volume up to the very hour of the world’s happenings—day by 
day, month by month —without increasing the size of the volume, 
without addition of volumes, without “new editions,”’ and 
without all the other cumbersome and costly oijd-fashioned 
attempts at keeping an encyclopeedia abreast of the times. 


FREE to Librarians 


To give librarians an opportunity of gauging the charac- 
ter and scope of Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, the 
publishers have prepared from the pages of Nelson's a 
beautifully illustrated portfolio on Nature Study, which 
will be sent, free of cost, upon return of the coupon, duly 
signed by the librarian. 


YOUR OWN EDITORIAL STAFF 


The publishers have arranged for the services of a permanent 
editorial staff, which will be constantly on watch for all important 
new facts for the benefit of Nelson’s subscribers, who are entitled 
to consult with this staff on any special subject desired. Ever 
subscriber to Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia will 
receive yearly not less than 500 new pages, which will keep the 
encyclopaedia always new. : 

The results of the labor of this Permanent Editorial Staff are 
for you -mnow—not for someone who might buy a so-called 
revised edition ro or 15 years from now. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS [sz 


See that Little Bar and Nut ? 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


“THIS ENCYCLOPADIA SHIFTS 
WITH THE NEWS.”’— “ Students, leaders « 
thought, men of affairs and the press of the 
country have praised the work for its com 
pletenessand its ‘newness.’ There is no other 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia ‘in the field and 
Nelson's isthe best that it is possible to pur 
chase.”’ 


NEW YORK GLOBE: 


“A NEW LOOSE-LEAF DAILY EN 
CYCLOPADIA.”—“It moves on the heels 
of history. Not even the daily paper wil! be 
able to get a ‘scoop’ on Nelson's. An En 
cyclopedia upon which the sun will never set 
is the latest novelty in the publishing world.”’ 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 


**Not only is it absolutely new, every article 
fresh from an expert pen, but the whole work 
is modern in conception and treatment.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“ENCYCLOPADIA NEW STYLE. BY 
THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM IT BE- 
COMES A CONTINUOUS PERFORM- 
ANCE.”""—“* The newest thing in modern 


application is the Loose- Leaf Encyclopxdia.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“UNIQUE PLAN FOR REFERENCE 
WORK. BY NOVEL BINDING DEVICE 
NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA SOLVES 
PROBLEM OF PERPETUAL FRESH 
NESS."’—“A book that never grows old, that 
is never antiquated, that will give answer 
years after its publieation to the most modern 
queries.” 


NEW YORK WORLD: 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA {OF THE 
FUTURE.” The quest for anencyclopxdia 
which shall be always up to date has come to 
a successful issue.”’ 
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Tue change in the date of the Minnetonka 
conference, noted in its official place in these 
columns, is a matter for congratulation, since 
it disposes of what was the serious drawback 
to this year’s meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, the fact that the conven- 
tion of the National Educational Association 
was set for the same date. Now that both 
meetings are to be at different dates and yet 
in close sequence, and with the comparatively 
slight distance between the places of the meet- 
ings, a wide mutual representation may be 
expected at both. The interchange of thought 
and criticism between the members of the one 
association and those of the other must al- 
ways be illuminating and tend to broaden the 
professional perspective; and it is well that 
the library view of school work should be 
confronted from time to time with the school 
view of library work. In this School Num- 
ber of the Liprary JOURNAL much space is 
given to the educational as distinguished from 
the library point of view. President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark University, brings the 
investigations of the expert psychologist to 
the service of librarians in the opening paper, 
and doubtless his words in print will have the 
same careful attention from the library pro- 
fession at large as his spoken words had from 
the New York Library Club, and President 
Atkinson, of the Polytechnic Institute of 
3rooklyn, presents in his interesting paper, an 
analytic study of children’s reading from the 
educational viewpoint. 


THERE is always question, of course, 
whether the specialist, be/he psychologist or 
librarian, does not overspecialize. What 
Dr. Hall has to say as to boys’ reading and 
girls’ reading, respectively, as based on funda- 
mental sex-characteristics, will be considered 
with interest, although many librarians will 
not altogether agree with the views he has 
expressed. But it must be admitted that there 
are and must be classifications within classi- 


fications, and that the sweeping term “chil- 
dren’s reading” may be but a glittering gen- 
erality. The direction of children’s reading 
should have the two-fold aim of interesting 
children in really good books, as literally a re- 
creation throughout life, and also guiding 
them to the tools which will help them fashion 
their lives as adults. The one side of the 
work is subjective, a matter of the child's taste 
as well as of the librarian’s sympathy, knowl- 
edge and good judgment; the other side is 
more objective, a result from experience wider 
than the child’s, though the child’s aim or 
position in life must first of all be considered. 
These considerations indicate that boys and 
girls must be treated with discrimination and 
make the lines of differentiation, which Dr. 
Hall points out, the more suggestive and 
directive. 


Dr. ATKINSON’s study of young people's 
reading gives further proof of how im- 
portant a part the personal equation must al- 
ways play in things immaterial, in the literatty 
and artistic expressions of life. The vital 
note in the choice of reading of the child, as 
of the adult, is guarded by the talismanic 
words “what I like.” It is true that the liking 
ior good can be developed and cultivated, and 
by judicious guidance the child that weeps 
over Elsie’s sorrows to-day may thrill over 
Rebecca and Ivanhoe to-morrow. But it is in 
the cultivation of taste alone that a higher 
standard can be attained. Therefore, it is 
especially significant, as Dr. Atkinson points 
cut, that the result of the most careful tests 
in Springfield, was to show that children’s 
reading in the grammar schools reached a 
far higher standard, comparatively, than did 
the literary taste of high school students. The 
strange, haphazard choice of books displayed 
by the children is also proof that the untutored 
youthful mind will generally move along the 
lines of least resistance. It might prove help- 
ful for children’s rooms in public libraries to 
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undertake some such plans for pupil study as 
those described by Dr. Atkinson. 


Tue condition of school libraries in North 
Carolina, pointed out in Miss Matthews’ pa- 
per, is exactly that of the school libraries of 
New York State two generations ago. Some- 
thing like a million books supplied for school 
libraries throughout the Empire State practi- 
cally disappeared from view, because the 
school organization was not such as to handle 
them adequately. In many cases they disap- 
peared as completely as those real or supposed 
treasures of literature in the burned library, 
if ever that existed, of ancient Alexandria. 
What Miss Matthews has to say as to the 
waste of opportunity in supplying to rural 
communities like those in North Carolina 
books for children’s use only, when there are 
thousands of “grown-ups” requiring the ben- 
efits of the library, cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Her caution as to the over-emphasis 
on children’s reading in northern libraries is 
worthy of consideration, although we are dis- 
posed to think that she herself has over- 
emphasized this feature of the library situa- 
tion. We do not think the libraries are many 
in which children are given such complete at- 
tention that the elders are excluded from 
proper consideration. But if there are such 
they should mend their ways. 


Tue first meeting of the American Library 
Institute brings that body into prominence 
with evidences of a spirit of harmony and ef- 
fectiveness, Although possible future changes 
in the Council might render the existence of 
the Institute less essential to library interests, 
the present determination that the Institute 
should be continued, is justified by the prac- 
tical character of its initial meeting, The 
subjects under consideration as_ presented, 
and the resulting discussion, which are cov- 
ered in the report published in this number of 
the Liprary JOURNAL, are of broad interest to 
the profession. The question of the perma- 
nent value of books, and the consideration of 
their final rejection at the end of their period 
of usefulness, has been often touched upon, 
and appears to be now approaching to a crisis, 
and the economic side of the question is ad- 
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mirably presented by Mr. Dana. The subject 
of libraries as permanent depositories for 
public documents, presented in a paper by Dr. 
Canfield, demands the attention of all libra- 
rians interested in the collection of govern- 
ment publications. The futility of any file 
that is liable to sudden discontinuance, or is of 
but spasmodic continuity, is self-evident, and 
it is to be hoped that libraries once designated 
as depositories will not be “dropped” in favor 
of some other library in the same Congres- 
sional District. The usefulness of public doc 
uments to the community, as a source of in- 
formation and as tools for study and research, 
is but in the era of its discovery and the 
promise of its full fruitfulness lies in the fu- 
ture, nothing therefore should be allowed to 
interfere with its development. The methods 
of procedure adopted by the Institute to in- 
sure the continued designation of the same 
libraries as depositories will, it is hoped, effect 
the desired results. 


Precautions in keeping books in good con- 
dition are difficult always, but there is some- 
times a tendency in library administration to 
hold the reader of the moment responsible 
to an unfair extent for damages to books. A 
rule, for instance, that a reader shall be 
charged for defacements in a book unless he 
has reported the condition of the book as 
he takes it out, naturally strikes readers as 
unjust and so repels them from a library. 
This is judging a reader guilty until he is 
proved innocent. It is not fair to expect a 
borrower to inspect the book critically as he 
takes it out, and he may fairly take for 
granted that the library gives him the book 
in good condition and hold it instead of 
himself responsible for what he has not done. 
There are also cases in which the attendants 
in the library are more or less responsible 
for the bad condition of books. We have 
known of instances in the remote recesses of 
large libraries where a page was found using 
books instead of a step-ladder to climb to a 
shelf beyond his reach, and library assistants 
are not always beyond criticism in their hand- 
ling of books. The public should be held to 
fair responsibility for the condition of books 
that are given out in good condition, but the 
onus probandi should be on the library side. 
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CHILDREN’S READING: AS A FACTOR IN THEIR EDUCATION 


By G. Staniey Hatt, President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass.* 


One of the most significant culture move- 
ments of the decade in this country is the 
encroachment of the library upon the school. 
In the grades the library now goes to the 
school and the school to the library. Libra- 
rians make the children’s reading room at- 
tractive and tell stories even on fine days, 
when some children ought to be out of doors, 
and offer most seductive lists of supplemen- 
tary reading for every grade and topic. The 
high schools expect the pupils to find help 
in the library for debates and composition, 
if not for daily lessons, and librarians teach 
them how to get at what they want. In the 
college and the university the library is be- 
coming more and more the heart of every- 
thing and the professor a grand chamberlain 
to introduce books, give their credentials and 
inspire to read them. The library is the center 
of the seminary and a necessity even in the 
laboratory. More and more of our college 
dons’ teaching is where to find what literature 
may be wanted. Now, for young people, 
nearly half of whose body by weight is muscle, 
to sit in closed spaces in the usual reading 
postures and exercise only the muscles of the 
eye that weigh two ounces, monotonously zig- 
zagging across the printed pages, while nearly 
a quarter of fourteen-year olds develop eye 
defects, presents a serious problem in racial 
hygiene. If the child actually becomes book- 
ish something is usually the matter with it. 
But, despite the dangers, the advance of the 
library upon the school is on the whole a 
vast benefit for the latter, which I would 
represent and I could easily consume my hour 
in describing actual and hoped for good re- 
sults. 

One danger that now looms big is that 
of mediocrity, of the second or tenth best 
in literature, for the great problem of se- 
lection from the so rapidly growing mass 
of juvenile books is by no means solved, not 
even in Germany by Ziegler’s Jugendschriften- 
warte, with its 78 committees in 28 German 
states, or by Wolgast’s Prufensauchiisse, that 
gets often a dozen expert verdicts for each 
book and accepts or condemns to oblivion, 
a muster that it is hard for a poor book to 
pass and upon which the sentences pro- 

Read before a jaint of the New pha 


Library Club and the Long Island Library 
January, 1908. 


nounced are crushing. The sad fact remains 
that children can develop a veritable ca- 
coéthes legendi, or a passion for reading per se 
—things on or below their own level that 
they ought to learn in the more vital ways 
of experience and conversation. Printing 
gives no added value to commonplaces, and 
the reading habit should not dignify plati- 
tudes. Apprehension through the printed 
page is slower and involves more nervous 
strain than perception, and the book is liable 
to get between the child and nature and life. 
Child life in the field, on the street or at home 
is rich and must not be encroached upon. Not 
only may the new knack of reading or seeing 
familiar things through the medium of print, 
by authors who strive to get down to the 
children and tickle them by quaint affecta- 
tions of style, become a distinctly neurotic 
habit, but it may make things near seem afar 
and unreal and bring mental anemia. The 
charm to a country child of reading in the 
first grade literature of the cow, pig, dog, 
cat, which he knows so well at first hand, is 
almost meretricious, and the same is true for 
the city child and also up the grades, Nor 
is it well to spend much time in reading 
about what every child is certain to learn 
anyway at first hand a little later. Thus the 
precept to read only what adds something 
essential, what could not be got otherwise and 
outside the stern and narrow time and place 
limitations of the child’s individual life, would 
reduce many of the lists, and neither in the 
school nor the home can or should the book 
compete with the oral story. So, too, illustra- 
tions should be many of them colored, some 
of them full of action, with broad and simple 
treatment, perhaps drawable, not too often 
making really pitiable misfortunes humorous 
or jocose and thus blunting pity or suggesting 
mischief, like Peck’s “Bad Boy,” but with 
plenty of animals and children, though not of 
the Greenaway short-waisted, doll-faced type 
that never grow up and which charm adults, 
but cannot compete for the suffrages of 
children with the rough daub of Strewwel- 
peter. 

When the child can read and its soul can 
take flight through the vast psychic spaces 
represented by books, there are also new 
possibilities of degradation, moral, physical 
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and mental, and just as, since charity is now 
a science as well as a virtue, we must not give 
doles to beggars indiscriminately, lest they 
pauperize and beset; so we have no right 
now even to teach reading without taking 
every possible precaution that the vastness 
of opportunity cause no decadence or brain 
muddle. For nothing is more dangerous 
than great ideas injected into small minds or 
lurid tragedies made the habitual diet of excit- 
able souls, as in yellow journalism. Possibly 
the world’s best is too great and just barely 
possible its undiluted best is too good for some 
children. Books true to life and that interest 
are sure to have some bad characters and acts 
in them, but perhaps the pale bookish way is 
the best to make children acquainted with the 
inevitable evil they must know. Even the 
Sunday-school library, the function of which 
is now happily growing, must and does not 
now exclude all but goody books. 

Differences in reading tastes between boys 
and girls, which are very slight in early child- 
hood, appear several years before puberty, and 
thereafter increase rapidly. These differences 
are so spontaneous, so well established by 
many statistical] studies by various methods 
upon so many thousand children that they 
should be duly recognized by librarians, 
teachers and parents. These are among the 
most interesting and important revelations of 
how very diversely nature has decreed that 
the soul of the two sexes should develop. 
Chief among these taste differences are the 
following: girls usually read most books. If 
they do not acquire the habit earliest, they 
certainly maintain it after that of boys’ has 
begun to decline, and some censuses indicate 
that they read most at all ages. Even at 
those ages when they certainly read most, 
viz., the later teens, they read fewer different 
books; that is, a larger number read the 
same. Girls rely more upon the recommen- 
dation of teachers, companions and others, 
while boys show greater independence and 
individuality of choice, and hence use on the 
average a wider range of books. Girls read 
what others read, while the books others 
know have less charm and sometimes almost 
repel boys, who prefer to be ignorant of 
what all others about them know and to 
interest themselves in what none or few 
others have read. Again, secret and clandes- 
tine reading of literature that is condemned, 
forbidden or disapproved is more common 
among boys, for prohibition attracts them and 
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arouses their curiosity. Hence, they more 
often fall victims even to the literature that 
it is a crime to print, circulate or own. The 
vast amount of this literature now confiscated 
and destroyed by the purity societies shows 
at once the extent of the danger and gives 
hopes that protective agencies against it are 
becoming more effective. In the teens, boys 
often look somewhat askance at reading rec- 
ommended to them by lady teachers, who 
often fail to understand how widely their 
tastes differ from those of girls. With 
the present feminization of teaching, there- 
fore, boys are more uncontrolled in their 
reading. This, I think, we may connect with 
the oft noted fact that men, young and old, 
often condemn much which they read when 
young, while women are more prone to ad- 
vise others to read what they did when girls, 
their mature judgment more often coinciding 
with their childish tastes. Both sexes love 
literature about animals, but in a different 
way; girls preferring accounts of pets and 
domestic animals, while boys care most for 
the literature of wild, savage beasts and for 
hunting. Girls love cats, which ripening boys 
often abhor, strongly preferring dogs, often 
sharing the enmity of the canide for the 
felide. This may be atavism, for men were 
huntsmen of old, while primitive women do- 
mesticated nearly all the animals that serve 
man. 

Again, boys read most history, science and 
travels, girls most novels and poetry. The 
historic interest of the latter is more often 
personal than biographic." Boys love adven- 
ture, girls sentiment. Women writers appeal 
far more strongly to girls in the teens than 
to boys, for whom at this age few women 
can write attractively. In childhood both 
sexes are interested in fairy tales, but girls 
most, and while boys practically cease to care 
for them by the fourth or fifth grade, girls’ 
zest continues through the sixth, seventh and 
later. Girls care far more for niceness, 
whether of style, binding, illustration; treat 
books better and are more amenable to library 
rules. As between content and form, girls 
care relatively more for the latter, boys for 
the former. Girls love to read stories about 
girls which boys eschew, girls, however, 
caring much more to read about boys than 
boys to read about girls. Books dealing 
with domestic life and with young children 
in them girls have almost entirely to them- 
selves. Boys, on the other hand, excel in love 
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of humor, rollicking fun, abandon, rough 
horse-play and tales of wild escapades. Girls 
are less averse to reading what boys like than 
boys are to reading what girls like. A book 
popular with boys would attract some girls, 
while one read by most girls would repel 
a boy in the middle teens. The reading inter- 
ests of high-school girls are far more human- 
istic, cultural and general, and that of boys 
is more practical, vocational, and even special. 
Girls’ interest in love stories and romance is 
earlier, far greater and continues longer than 
with boys, and the same is true, although 
to a somewhat less extent, for society tales. 

Reading crazes seem to be experienced in 
some degree at some time by the majority of 
school children. Some read for years with 
abandon and intoxication, rushing through an 
amount of literature that would seem in- 
credible were not the evidence so abundant, 
while with others the passion is milder and 
briefer. It usually occurs just before or per- 
haps in the early teens, when it seems as if 
the soul suddenly took flight, awakening with 
a start to the possibilities of transcending 
the narrow limitations of individual life and 
expanding personality toward the dimensions 
of the race itself, as if trying to become a 
citizen of all times and a spectator of all 
events. This is one of the most interesting 
phenomena of youth standing tip-toe on the 
mount of expectation as the vista of life 
first bursts upon his view. Those who expe- 
rience this in full measure are never the 
same thereafter. It seems to occur somewhat 
earlier in girls than in boys, and to more 
often cause a bifurcation of the inner life of 
idealization and fancy with the outer life of 
dul] and often monotonous daily routine of a 
girl’s life in school or home. In revery she 
dreams of wealth, splendor, heroic wooers 
who take her away to a life where all desires 
are fulfilled, where the possible becomes ac- 
tual and castles in the air materialize. This 
also often makes the future seem so rich 
and full that some disillusion is inevitable 
later. Boys, in the book craze, also sometimes 
tread away from life; but feeling that their 
destiny is to be of their own making are 
more liable to be spurred to action, occasion- 
ally to be sure, to run away, to fight Indians 
or become bandits, or beat their way to a 
city and to fortune, but usually to strive to 
achieve more legitimate ambition, to win 
fame, fortune, beauteous maidens and to do 
great deeds. Ruskin and others since have 
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deprecated the danger of such passionate de- 
votion to the reading of the best things life 
has to offer him lest ordinary life pale by 
comparison and become humdrum and insipid 
and home and parents seem stupid and com- 
monplace, but is it not on the whole well to 
fee] strong and early the spurs of that discon- 
tent which is the first step to better both self 
and environment ? 

There is still a far too wide difference be- 
tween the reactions of children to spontaneous 
reading and to that prescribed for them by 
adults. From eight to ten into, if not 
through, the teens every statistical study yet 
made shows a rapid rise in the amount of 
reading chosen by the children themselves, 
while both Barnes and the Hartford Report 
show a striking decline in the stated reading 
which the school demands. Though it be 
done, it is with steadily declining interest. 
The ponderous list of the Wisconsin State 
Superintendent in 1902 of 1588 books for high- 
school libraries selected chiefly by principals 
and college professors, a list outside which it 
is illegal to purchase either books or editions 
with library funds, seems to me a good mod- 
ern instance of an organized attempt to 
control pupils’ reading by adults without 
sufficiently consulting their tastes. The same 
is true now to a great, now to a less extent, 
by half a shelf of other books, pamphlets 
and articles I have collected (the 100 or 
500 best books, standard child libraries, 
courses of reading, sometimes approved by 
formidable lists of literary and other great 
men and women, etc.). Some of these lists 
omit many of the good books that children 
would have voted in, had they been consulted, 
while others contain most of them, but with 
nothing to designate their popularity with 
juvenile readers or to distinguish them from 
adult prescriptions. It is already possible, 
however, to make a good beginning of a 
juvenile library of books children of each 
age prefer, and one of the chief needs of the 
day in this field is more statistical data of 
what they love best and a canon of child 
classics or Bible compiled from their suffrages, 
or of what they most often recommend to 
each other. Those are greatly in error who 


think we have solved the problem of chil- + 


dren’s reading. We have, in fact, just begun 
to see its dimensions. We can, however, al- 
ready (1) perceive some great crying needs 
of books of a kind which do not exist, (2) 
discern the outlines of a method of selection 
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not yet applied, and (3) some principles 
of elimination by which an index expurga- 
torius could be begun. Let us consider 
these : 

1. We need a series of animal and bird 
books, of which as yet I have never seen a 
single proper specimen; for instance, a mon- 
key book, a book devoted to the wolf, fox, 
bear, lion, tiger, elephant, dog, eagle, and 
two or three dozen other forms of animal 
life. In other words, there should be a child’s 
animal library and here some publishers or 
authors are certain to make fame and fortune 
as unexpected as that which came from the 
Teddy bear, from Uncle Remus’ Brer Rabbit, 
from Black Beauty, or in the Middle Ages 
centered about the living totem of the lower 
classes, Reynard the fox, of which a thousand 
editions are extant. The veins of interest 
here are comparable to those producing nat- 
ural gas, oil, coal and other great resources 
when their richness was first perceived and 
great results are certain, provided only the 
exploitation be right to achieve these results. 
Certain principles can be laid down with con- 
fidence. Each of these books must be very 
copiously illustrated, often in colors and all 
the recent nature books not faked must be 
cross-sectioned and laid under tribute. Let 
me describe one or two of these ideal but as 
yet non-existent animal books for the young, 
beginning for instance with the monkey-book. 
It should first describe from all available 
resources the life habits of typical species, 
how they live in troops, their leaders, their 
battles with each other and with the enemies 
to which they are most exposed, how some 
of them break up into family groups at the 
pairing season, how they carry and care for 
their young, the daily routine of the male and 
the female, the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed, their food habits, how they sleep, their 
migrations, their organized forays; their dis- 
eases, parasites, reactions to extreme heat and 
cold, their language — all these compiled from 
trustworthy sources now so accessible and 
well known. While true to fact, the style 
should be lively and the anthropomorphism 
frankly seen to awaken and sustain humanis- 
tic sympathy. Another chapter should be 
devoted to the monkeys in captivity, their 
dmestication, characteristics of species and 
their training, its methods and _ results, 
with biographical sketches of famous apes, 
particularly the great four now living, chim- 
panzee, gibbon, orang and gorilla, with plenty 
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of authentic anecdotes, etc. Another section 
should tell of monkey myths from the ancien: 
Hindu war against Ballin, king of all the 
monkeys, to the way in which primitive races 
that know them best regard them, with fables 
of their imitativeness and other traits from 
ZEsop down. Then, too, there should be a 
brief and popular story of the surprising re 
sults of recent experiments upon ape intelli- 
gence and educability. In another section for 
older readers there should be a few skeletal! 
comparative plates showing species and the re 
lation of their frame to that of man — per- 
haps all on a single page with another of 
comparative embryological development and 
one or two more to illustrate comparative 
anatomy of other organs and one or more 
outline maps should show the habitat of dif- 
ferent species which should be represented by 
cuts as numerous as in Brehm. 

In a page or two there should be a brief 
statement about the fossil monkeys, partic 
ularly the great ones ending with the Java 
pithecanthropus and a paragraph should state 
some of the Simian traits in men and in 
babies. What is wanted is a general survey 
of all that is known with stress not upon 
morphology but upon behavior—all con- 
densed, simplified, humanized, richly dight 
with moral and copiously studded with in- 
cident and story in a way to awaken sympathy 
and give knowledge of the forms of animal 
life nearest to man—possibly his cousin, hav- 
ing a common but yet undiscovered ancestry 

So a comprehensive dog book constructed 
on somewhat analogous principles with a lit- 
tle about pedigree, domestication and many 
cuts of breeds, a great deal about disposition, 
the manifest services which dogs have and 
still render to man, etc., is another need — 
their courage, devotion, stories, poems as 
numerous perhaps when brought together as 
those on trees collected by the writers of 
Arbor Day monographs. With this might go 
the very educating experience for a boy of 
owning and caring for a dog. Nearly every 
trait of human character is seen intensified 
and simplified in the instincts of the canine 
species, so that a good knowledge of dog 
psychology and ethics is one of the best peda- 
gogic introductions to the study of human 
nature and the same would be true with vari- 
ations and diverse degrees of the other books. 

Such a library would awaken a deep and 
often dormant interest in the parents them- 
selves and bring them into closer rapport with 
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childhood. Children have a right to revisit 
thus the ancient paradise of the race when 
men knew more and lived nearer to animals, 
both hostile and friendly, and often wor- 
shiped them or derived their descent from 
them, for they have been on the earth indefi- 
nitely longer than man. Lack of this there 
is in the child’s soul a missing link greatly 
needed in education, a vacuum which may be 
filled by the regenerative psychic tissue of 
morbid fears, perhaps of imaginary creatures 
or by cruelty, but I can only suggest this and 
must pass on. 

2. Another crying need of childhood for 
mental pabulum even in this age of juvenile 
books is for condensed and simplified stories 
of the great mythic cycles, epics and classics 
that arose and tock form in the youth of 
all the great races that loom up in history. 
There is a rich mother-lye of culture that has 
had vitality enough te survive for ages before, 
and without the aid of print, and which consti- 
tuted about the whole of the educational ma- 
terial of older days. When this shoots to- 
gether into such ethnic monuments as Homer, 
the Niebelungen, the Arthuriad and the rest 
it well tribes together into races. To this, 
far back though it be in time, the soul of 
youth is nearer than it is to the last election, 
for where the world is young there youth 
belongs and is at home. I have several score 
of books epitomizing this material for youth, 
and, although they are of different degrees of 
merit, the best of them do not, in my opin- 
ion, quite fit youthful nature and needs. To 
bring them home and to bring out their full 
power, they must be fluidized again and their 
material put through a long and laborious 
process not all unlike that to which they were 
subjected in the dim ages of the scalds, bards 
and other transmitters and molders of tradi- 
tion. This is a new and great pedagogic de- 
mand and the next step inevitable, I am optim- 
ist enough to think, because needed. It will re- 
quire the co-operation of many people and 
many years to complete it. These great clas- 
sics of the world must, in a word, be re- 
edited jointly by teachers and other adults on 
the one hand working with children somewhat 
as follows: Let each who enlists in the work 
select some story, be it Orestes or Hamlet, 
Ajax or Philoctetus, Faust or the Wandering 
Jew, or any one of a hundred others, master 
it, feel all there is in it and then tell it to 
children as effectively as possible, but al- 
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ways have them, after a brief interval, give 
it back in writing or orally in order to show 

just what parts and phrases sunk deepest, 
were retained with the greatest fidelity and 
exerted the greatest influence upon the youth 

ful soul. Upon this basis, the telling version 
should be revised and recast and the story 

told again and given back until at last, like 
an actor who has played the same part for 
years and may have changed it to something 
quite different from and more effective than 
what the author made it, he can say — this 
story thus told best fits children of a certain 
age, for instance, in this form those of six, 
in this those of ten, in that those of four 

teen, etc. When many have done this for 
many of the best story radicals, we shal] have 
begun to evolve a true child’s canon of the 
great classics of the 1ace. These versions 
should be shorter, simpler and very different 
in many respects from the originals and from 
the editions lately made by editors in their 
studies without the aid of children, but im- 
mensely more effective. May we not say 
that every child might demand as a right to 
feel the power of these great supreme tradi- 
tions of mankind? They are charged with 
moral power, mental stimulation and esthetic 
inspiration. No creation of individuals can 
approach them in either of these respects 
They are like the eternal stars, while our con- 
temporary ad hoc stories are like tallow dips 
which may obscure the light from the planets 
themselves, merely because they are so near 
Occasionally, the text itself of these old leg- 
endary themes cannot be improved on for the 
young, but there is always much that needs to 
be elided, much to be condensed, perhaps stil! 
more that needs recasting in form and may 
be made very telling, while if read as it stands 
in the text, it takes no hold whatever. Some 
great themes like, for instance, the Golden 
Age, and Paradise still] need original mo- 
saicing and editing and could then, as Pflet- 
derer says, be made of great worth. Now 
enough of this editing has already been made 
to show both its practicability and its great 
educational value. One of the chief peda- 
gogic tasks of the rising generation, then, 
must be to re-edit these grand mental sources 
which have made nations and races, which 
have been the nucleus about which culture 
and nations have evolved. Some of them 
have been reconstructed many times by master 
minds for adults, but children have as much 
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need of them as of the homunculi called 
dolls, or reduced adults, or of toy engines or 
the many other masterpieces of mechanical 
simplification in the form of playthings. Why 
should not the story-tellers’ league with its 
5,000 members essay this task? Nearly a 
score of years ago the French, when their 
education began to be laicized, commenced to 
sift over all their own literature and history 
in quest of the tales, incidents and proverbs 
illustrating honor, glory, self-sacrifice, etc., 
for a moral inspiration to fill the ethical 
vacuum left by the elimination of religious 
training in the schools. The labor involved 
in our task is a yet higher and harder one, 
but is also more novel and that it will be 
achieved, I am convinced with no shadow of 
doubt, for youth must be served. 

3. Another type of child book we need is 
an account of primitive and savage life. Fro- 
benius, in his “Aus den Flegeljahren der 
Menschheit,” has shown almost like a revela- 
tion what can be done and how the right 
article is welcomed. He was an anthropol- 
ogist and has compiled with over 400 cuts 
a simple story of how the lower races live, 
hunt, play, weave, manufacture, cook, eat, 
sleep, fight, their myths, religious ceremonies, 
family and tribal organizations, etc., laying 
the vast resources of ethnology under tribute 
to show the young how the majority of men 
who have peopled this earth in the past and a 
good fourth now actually meet the problems 
of life, regard sun, moon, stars, sea, trees, 
animals, fields, fire, lightning, the clouds, and 
think of the origin and end of man and all 
things. All this is very near to the child. 
Infection betime with knowledge of these 
greatest forms of life and mind at the fit age 
when contagion is easiest is like vaccination 
which renders immune many forms of vice 
and hoodlumism later. The German lan- 
guage Kozle tells, has 914 words in common 
use for children’s faults and less than half 
that number for their virtues, for evil is far 
more varied, striking and, in a word, inter- 
esting than uniform moral correctness. Here, 
then, is another line of juvenile literature 
needed and, therefore, sure to come. 

I have only touched a few points in this 
vast field, but I cannot close without an 
earnest plea for more oral story telling ways 
of introducing books to children. Mankind 
heard and spoke for untold ages before they 
wrote and read. The ear and mouth way 


is shorter and vastly more effective than the 
long circuit tract of pen wagging and taking 
in meaning from the printed page by the eye 
In the great literary eras in France conversa 
tion gave the style to books and in the dull 
periods conversely books gave the style to 
conversation and people talked bookishly. 
Thrice happy the child who makes its first 
acquaintance with the great monuments of 
literature which arose when the world was 
young not by reading, but under the spell 
of the story-teller’s art. Thus, till lately in 
the world’s history all knowledge was im- 
parted from the grown-ups to the rising gen- 
eration. Thus the great men and women 
and heroes of an elder day that letters depict 
lived on from age to age, and the tales of 
them slowly took shape edited by the folk’s 
soul into the great mythopoeic masterpieces: 
for these are the quarries out of which the 
master workmen in literature obtain their ma 
terial. In early plastic oral form these were 
meaty and condensed and grew to have a 
chiefly ethical content almost in proportion to 
their age. Next to telling is reading to 
children, but for one, I care not how much 
even this function encroaches upon school 
time or breaks up its routine. As to reading 
and especially at adolescence it is chiefly to 
satisfy the feelings which then and thereafter 
are three-fourths of the soul and represent the 
life of the race, while the intellect is chicily 
an individual product and, therefore, mort 
accidental. Four great definitions of educa- 
tion by four of its greatest prophets are that 
it consists of learning to fear aright, to le 
angry aright, to pity aright and to love aright 
and thus the affections are tuned to th 
world without. Girls must, of course, have 
love stories and, although they must be pure, 
there must be enough of evil to suggest 
adequately some of the degrees of vileness in 
the world, though always with the triumph 
of virtue sure in the end. Literature should 
preform moral choices which, having acted 
aright in ideal cases, will bé more likely to 
do so in real and trying emergencies. Urgent 
as are practical needs in our age and land, 
librarians seem now likely to be held more 
and more responsible as guardians of all those 
educational agencies that take the individual 
out of his narrowness into the larger life of 
the race. Hence, I believe you are only just 
at the beginning of your task of ministering 
to the young. 
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READING OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE* 


By Frep. W. Atkinson, President of 


TeN years ago in the Springficid, Mass., 
High School, a plan of pupil study was tried. 
The purpose of the plan was to obtain a 
better knowledge of the capacities and envi- 
ronment of the individual pupil with a view 
of adapting instruction to his individual 
needs. It represented an attempt to under- 
stand the individual schoolboy and to estimate 
the effect upon him of the various influences 
surrounding him. The  grammar-school 
teachers supplied information touching upon 
character, scholarship, special interests, out- 
side work, home conditions of the pupils 
previous to entrance to the high school. The 
parents answered questions in regard to 
health, eyesight, hearing, recreation, home- 
study, reading, tastes, temperament, character, 
etc. The data obtained from these two 
sources formed the basis of a study which the 
high school teachers carried on during the 
four years’ high school course. They ex- 
tended their observations to matters concern- 
ing the pupil’s physical well-being, to the 
phenomena of his mental life, to his relations 
with his parents, teachers, and fellows; also 
to his outside interests and his home relations, 
In ascertaining the individual pupil's experi- 
ences, his natural inclinations and endow- 
ments, very little information was sought 
from the pupil himself. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the pupil’s outside reading, as an 
index to the outside activity should come 
under the direct study of the teacher, and that 
it would be legitimate to draw data from 
the pupil himself concerning books read, fa- 
vorite characters and authors, favorite maga- 
zines and papers, use of library, etc. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say to this audi- 
ence that it very important that a love for 
good miscellaneous reading be established 
while the young people are in school, for this 
habit they are likely to carry with them 
through life. I am almost ready to say 
that what our boys and girls read is more 
important than what they study. Howell 
says, with more or less truth: “The average 
boy does more for his education by obser- 


"Read before a joint meeting of the Long Island 
Library Club and the New York Library Club, in 
December, 1907. 
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vation and reading than the schoolmaster 
is able to do for him.” 

During the long summer vacation the 
young people are relieved from all school 
tasks; they may then devote themselves to 
entertainment and recreation. It is hardly to 
be expected that any reading done at that 
time by them will be for the sake of knowl- 
edge, of culture, or of growth. To find out 
the reading done at a time when the young 
people were without any direct school guid- 
ance, the following reading blank was used 
on the opening day of school: 


1. What books have you read during the 
summer ? 

2. Which of these books do you especially 
like? 


3. What character in these books do you 
especially like? 

4. Who is your favorite author? 

5. Do you read a daily or weekly newspa- 
per? If so, name it or them. 

6. What magazines do you read, and which 
do you like the best? 

>. Do you draw books from the City Library? 

Before reporting upon the exceedingly sug 
gestive data obtained from the pupils, let me 
state that among the questions asked of the 
parents was the following: 

“Does your son (or daughter) take books 
from the library for himself? Roughly, how 
much time does he spend in reading books 
(not connected with the school work)? 
What is the character of this reading? Does 
he read magazines? Newspapers? 

The parent’s report was supposed to cover 
particularly the school year, not the vaca 
tion. I have summarized very briefly the 
answers of several hundred Springfield pa- 
rents, who, I may say, gave under this head- 
ing, as under the others, as full information 
as possible. Very few take books from the 
library, and there is a very small amount 
of reading done aside from study. A number 
answered “no books from the library now ;” 
since schoo] began “no time.” It seems to 
be almost impossible for the average boy 
or girl to study and exercise sufficiently and 
have any time left for reading. The right 
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proportion is not often kept; the six or 
seven hours seem to be used in one of these 
ways usually; two or three hours for study 
and the rest for recreation; three or four 
hours for study and perhaps a little reading, 
leaving one or two hours for exercise; or all 
study and reading. But the majority have 
practically left reading out, except papers 
and magazines. The Sunday newspaper was 
reported to be the sole outside reading of a 
few. One parent writes, “Have discouraged 
her reading library bocks for the present in 
order to have her take more outdoor exercise” 
— “should wish to have teachers indicate 
what class of hooks to take.” Another 
parent describes the reading as “Miscellane- 
ous — not especially instructive.” What read- 
ing is done is generally of a very good char- 
acter. 

From the pupils’ own reports based on their 
summer reading it was found in the Spring- 
field, Mass., High School, that the best 
reading was done by the freshmen and the 
poorest by the seniors. That this practical 
result was obtained was felt at the time to 
be an important fact—one that more than 
compensated for the time and effort expended 
in securing the reading data. The reading 
lists of the freshmen—boys and girls of 
about fifteen years of age—were very uni- 
form and showed plainly the strong influ- 
ence the grammar schools have in forming 
a good literary taste. I note in last Sunday’s 
New York Times that Mr. Leland, librarian 
of the Board of Education, in his investi- 
gation of what children of the upper gram- 
mar grades are reading finds that the ten 
favorite authors in the order of their pref- 
erences were: L, M. Alcott, K. D. Wiggin, 
F. H. Burnett, Charles Dickens, G. A. Henty, 
John Long, H. B. Stowe, H. W. Longfel- 
low, Sir Walter Scott, and A. E. Barr. The 
ten favorite books in the order of their pref- 
erence were: “Litthe women” (Alcott); 
“Sarah Crewe” (Burnett); “Uncle Tom’s 
cabin” (Stowe); “Black beauty” (Sewell) ; 
“Bird’s Christmas carol” (Wiggin); “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” (Defoe); Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm” (Wiggin); “Old fashioned 
girl” (Alcott); Grimm’s “Fairy tales” and 
“Evangeline” (Longfellow). He makes this 
interesting comment: “Many supposedly pop- 
ular children’s writers of to-day are con- 
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spicuous by their absence, as well as many 
of the old favorites of the last generation 
Authors may come and go, but the real 
child remains much the same. Some may 
write to please their teachers and affect a 
liking for books beyond their comprehension, 
but very few of the compositions received 
show any such tendencies, Taking them all i: 
ail, I believe the boys and girls are the sanes: 
critics and the most reliable.” Mr. Leland 
writes optimistically. 1 wish now that he 
would take up the question of what is being 
read by the boys and girls of the high schools 
of the city. I fear he would find, as | did, 
that the high literary taste formed by the 
grammar school teachers is not maintained 
by the teachers of the high schools. 

The senior reading, which was such a dis- 
appointment, may be summarized as follows 

Out of the entire senior class made up of 
boys and girls of about 18 years of age, 
there are 16 only with strongly marked 
preferences in reading, except that all have 
interest in the portrayal of strong personality 
The books most read by them the summer 
of 1897 were: “Soldiers of fortune,” “Thel- 
ma,” “The romance of two werlds,” “The 
Honorable Peter Sterling,” “Quo vadis,” “Le 
Miserables,” “The Knight errant,” and “Pris 
oner of Zenda.” Favorite authors are Scott, 
Dickens, Irving, Stevenson, Davis, E. P. Roe 
E. Lyall; and in single cases, Byron, Haw 
thorne, H. B. Stowe, Carlyle, “Thackery,” 
“Lowel.” Poor spelling is remarkably com- 
mon. 

Thirteen read nothing. Several read eight 
or more books and two read a dozen or 
more. The average number was two or three 
Several give as reason for not using the 
public library “no time” during school days 
One boy, G. H. Montague, gives a good iist 
and shows an appreciation of essays and 
criticism. <A girl likes Emerson’s Essays be- 
cause they “give us something to think 
about.” Another girl likes Payne’s “Age of 
reason.” Another read “a little of Thoreau” 
and liked George Eliot and Hawthorne. One 
boy prefers the “Cavillers” because it is so 
bold and also so blood-thirsty.” 

The strongest impression from the lists 
as a whole is the slight development of in- 
dividual taste. The majority read the books 
most talked about or those suggested at 
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school, and several used the expression books 
they “happened” to read. One boy had no 
“list of good books” to select from, so read 
nothing. 

The junior reading lists were better than 
those of the seniors. As many as 23 have 
well-defined individual taste, and of these 
15 give excellent lists of reading. There is 
little fault to be found with the reading of 
newspapers and magazines, and it is encour- 
aging that many read and like the Outlook, 
the Century, Scribner’s and even the Forum, 
The most general literary interest centers in 
historical novels, the favorite authors being 
Scott, Dickens, Holmes, and Irving. There is 
a lively appreciation of Dickens. Dumas is 
the favorite of three boys. George Eliot is 
the favorite of two. Henty is read by some 
boys and Clara Louise Burnham by some 
girls, who read little else. There is not as 
much love of adventure among the boys as 
might be expected; only a few read “Farthest 
North.” Jules Verne is the favorite of one 
boy. Helen Hunt Jackson is the favorite 
of one girl. One boy's favorite is “either 
Shakespeare or Doyle.” Another likes “Oak- 
leigh” “because it is true to life and the 
author does not seem to prevaricate.” <A 
girl read the Bible only, “because it is the 
only book that has any interest to me.” A 
girl, who gives one of the best lists, likes 
John Ridd in “Lorna Doone,” because he 
“represents a man in every sense.” One girl’s 
list consists of eight books by Crawford and 
Marie Corelli. She likes Mr. Isaacs, “be- 
cause he was converted to believe that women 
really have a soul.” Crawford is her favorite. 
“Soldiers of fortune” was less read by this 
class than by seniors. There was some re- 
reading, and books re-read were “A singular 
life,” “Scottish chiefs,” “Ivanhoe.” As a 
whole the class displays a good deal of honest 
individual taste in reading; there are few 
who read only what was talked about or 
suggested by school work. About half-a- 
dozen read nothing. There are many who 
do not use the public library. There was a 
very slight reading of poetry — Shakepeare, 
Pope, Milton, Lowell, Longfellow. One 
young lady read “Julius Casar,” “Cleopatra,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” “Pope’s Essay on 
man” and “Lucille.” There were slight por- 
tions of historical and biographical reading, 
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very few essays, and some foreign literature, 
usually short stories. The Springfield Re- 
publican is the paper most read, and Munsey’s 
is most popular of the magazines. Two 
pupils are in the habit of looking over all the 
important periodicals and selecting what is of 
individual interest. One pupil prefers th 
Ouilook to Munsey's Magasine. 

The sophomore pupils can be divided int 
four distinct types of readers those whose 
reading is very good, those who read nothing, 
some whose reading is a mixture of good, bad 
and useless, and a great many who read 
perhaps little but on certain useful subjects 
determined by individual interests. There 
are 18 exceptionally good readers. On 
young man has a strong liking for adventure 
and military prowess; another for adven 
ture and science, invention and history and 
biography. One student liked Major Dobbin, 
“because he was generous, brave and honest, 
but he was modest.” Another student gave a 
consistent list of 11 books and has strong 
appreciation of the best humor. His favorite 
is Thackeray, and his list includes also De 
Quincey, Hugo, Stevenson, Watson and Bar 
rie. Several prefer historical novels and its 
tory. One boy prefers “electrical books” to 
novels. He reads the Scientific Awmierica 
and the Electrical World. The best readers 
among girls read Scott, Shakespeare, Wallac« 
and Mrs, Stowe. One girl gives a good 
list and likes Hamlet, “because he is sar 
castic,” and prefers McClure’s Magazine, “be- 
cause Rudyard Kipling writes in it.” An 
other read Dickens, Cooper, Kingsley, Long 
fellow, Tennyson, and S. O. Jewett. She 
appreciated “The country of the pointed firs.” 
One of the mature young ladies gives a ver 
interesting and excellent list — Dickens, Ten 
nyson, Longfellow, Whittier. Her expression 
is forcible and odd. She liked the character 
of David Copperfield, and added, “I also 
reverenced the whole-heartedness of Mr. Peg- 
goty.” She writes, “History is my favorite, 
but all the others are very near relatives.” 
Dickens is her favorite. 

There are other very good readers, though 
not as remarkable as those given. A_ boy 
likes Irving for travel and Doyle for fiction, 
and expresses his preferences unusually well. 
There are many who read one or two books 
only, but those were good books. Twenty-six 
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pupils read nothing. A few gave good reasons 
for not reading during the summer. One boy 
could not read on account of poor eyesight; 
he reads the Sunday papers at times and pre- 
fers The Strand to other periodicals. It is 
an interesting fact that Irving is the favorite 
author of six who read nothing! The number 
of those who read a mixture of good, poor 
and useless books is small, and the useless 
books are usually preferred in_ these 
cases. There are some queer lists: A cer- 
tain boy read the Bible, Puck's Quarterly, 
one novel, “Thelma,” Munsey, and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The number whose taste is 
fairly well formed, but who do not read much, 
is large and their lists are very interesting. 
One of these read Scott’s life, and “a little 
English history.” Scott is his favorite au- 
thor. One boy admires “daring character” ; 
he read “Oliver Twist,” “Capturing a loco- 
motive,” and “The Life of P. T. Barnum.” 
Another read three books on seamanship and 
prefers the Owting paper. One young lady 
likes stories of “brave deeds” and read “Sol- 
diers of fortune” and the “Lives of famous 
kings lost at battles.” Some of this number 
have a consistent taste that needs correction. 
A young man read “Camille,” and Bertha 
Clay is his favorite author. Another read 
“Dungeons of old Paris” and “Chronicles 
of Newgate.” The most general interest is 
shown in historical novels. The authors 
most read are: Scott (the favorite of 26), 
Dickens (the favorite of 14), Irving, Cooper, 
Dumas, Lew Wallace, Hugo (“Les Misera- 
bles”), Lord Lytton (“Last days of Pom- 
peii’), Jane Porter “Scottish chiefs”), Pres- 
cott, Kingsley, Crawford, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Doyle; and of the poets — Longfellow, Ten- 
nyson, Shakespeare. Shakespeare is the fa- 
vorite of three and Crawford of the same 
number. Henty is read by some boys who 
read little else ; also Capt. King, M. J. Holmes, 
and Clara Louise Burnham are favorites 
with some girls who read little else. Edna 
Lyall is liked by many who read other au- 
thors. Doyle is especially liked and 1s for the 
second time coupled with Shakepseare! 
There are single cases in which Amanda 
Douglass, Mary P. W. Smith, Kirk Munroe 
and Oliver Optic are favorites. As a whole 
the Sophomore class read more history, more 
adventure, more travel and much more po- 
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etry than either of the two higher classes 
The proportion of good reading is large 
There is a wider range of preference for 
magazines, Munsey’s, Harper's and McClure’'s 
being the best liked. The Scientific American 
is much read. 

In Springfield the books most read by the 
entering class during the summer of 1897 
were: “Ivanhoe,” “Lady of the lake,” “Mar 
mion,” “A tale of two cities,” “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Oliver Twist,” “David Copperfield,” 
“Pickwick Papers,” “Ben Hur.” “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “Pilgrim’s progress,” “Uncle 
Tom’s cabin,” “Julius Cesar,” “Hamlet,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” “Westward ho!,” 
“John Halifax,” “Ramona,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Treasure Land,” “Near to Nature’s heart,” 
“Wide, wide world,” “The peasant and the 
prince,” and the poems of Longfellow and 
Whittier. Cooper’s novels were also read by 
many. “Soldiers of fortune,” the book of the 
hour, was less read than by any other class. A 
great deal of American history was read ; also 
English, French, Greek, and Roman history. 
Sixty-nine out of a class of 180 give history 
the first preference; most like it in the form 
of “fiction with history mixed in,” as one 
young lady expressed it; but in many cases 
the reading of Scott and Dickens has evident- 
ly led to thorough interest in English and 
French history, and to an extensive liking for 
biography. A surprisingly large number en- 
joy the poetry of Scott, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier and Shakespeare. Longfellow was the 
favorite author of 19 and was read by many 
more. Shakepseare was read by 15 and is the 
favorite of .three Whittier is the favorite of 
two. Scott and Dickens are most liked, 
Scott being the favorite of 49 and Dickens of 
38. Other favorites ran as follows: Miss 
Alcott, 8; Henty, 7; M. J. Holmes, 5; C. 
King, 5; Cooper, 4; Trowbridge, 4; Dumas, 
3; and J. Verne, Stockton, R. H. Davis, E. 
Lyall, Blackmore, Alger, Crawford, Lew Wal- 
lace, Kirk Munroe, M. T. Meade, “Pansy,” 
Mrs. Phelps Ward, Augusta J. Evans, Gilbert 
Parker, Warner, Clemens and Adams are 
each favorites with one or two. There are 
but two divisions of readers in this class, those 
who read nothing last summer, who number 
43, and those who read one or more good 
books. No bad books were read and few 
useless ones. There are 55 unusually good 
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lists. There is wide interest in travel and 
adventure, but the liking for biography is 
more remarkable. One boy read the lives 
of Garfield, Grant, Sherman and Blaine. An- 
other read the lives of Charlemagne and 
Cromwell and the biographies of Butfialo 
Bill, Daniel Boone and David Crockett. 
There is in general a wider range of interest 
founded on a better and more uniform 
taste in the reading of this entering class 
than in the higher classes. There is also 
better spelling (though this could be greatly 
improved) and very much better expression. 
The reasons of preference are the most in- 
teresting portions of the lists and are honest, 
direct and forcible. They show appreciation 
of the noblest traits of character usually, 
rather than any effort at literary criticism. 
It is worth noticing that it 1s usually not the 
most striking personality or phase of char- 
acter that is preferred, but the quiet and sub- 
stantial virtues. One boy likes Gen, Grant, 
“because he is polite but stern in his busi- 
ness.” Another admires “Sherlock Holmes,” 
“because of his strength of mind.” Another 
likes Little Nell and her grandfather “be- 
cause they thought so much of each other.” 
Don Orsino is admired because of his “per- 
severance and dislike of idleness.’ Uncle 
Tom and Eliza are liked for their “forbear- 
ance and trust, George for his brave, inde- 
pendent spirit, and Eva for her kindness to 
all.” These are selected at random. An ideal 
or heroic character placed in an_ historic 
situation seems to appeal to the largest num- 
ber. They like to learn something while they 
are being entertained. Some reasons of pref- 
erence are unique; “Ten thousand leagues 
under the sea” was enjoyed “because every- 
thing in it seems almost impossible,” “Se- 
same and lilies” was admired “because it 
has such good morals.” The character of an 
old maid aunt was preferred “for the reason 
that it shows so plainly what kind of persons 
these old ladies are.” 

Taking the school as a whole it was found 
that the reading of about one-third was thor- 
oughly commendable; of one-half a mixture 
of good, bad and useless books ; the remaining 
one-sixth had read almost no books; less 
than one-half drew books from the library. 
Of those whose reading is a mixture and 
those whose reading is bad, the latest fiction, 
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especially the problem novel, seems to be 
very popular. The freshman has the 
banner record —no books which are bad in 
themselves having been read; over one-half 
draw books from the library, and the selec- 
tions are made up of boys’ and girls’ stories 
and standard classics. Both the freshman 
and sophomores seem to have a liking for 
Shakespeare that is truly astonishing, and is 
due undoubtedly to the influence of the 
grammar school teachers. The latest fiction 
begins to be read in the sophomore class 
and is increasingly popular from that time. 
Many of the pupils who read it do not draw 
books from the library so they must get it 
at home. A pretty good idea of the family 
library was photographed by the results of 
this inquiry, and the general inference was 
forced upon me that even in a well-to-do 
city of homes like Springfield the parents 
could not be relied upon to direct the boy's 
reading wisely. 

A great majority of the pupils in the school 
were found to be fairly well up in the stand- 
ard periodical library. Some few had access 
to the N. Y. Sun, the Boston Globe, the N. Y. 
Journal. The Junior class seems to have had 
an epidemic of the “Elsie” books, E. P. 
Roe, Edna Lyall and Marie Corelli. That 
the teachers found out this fact and were 
able to offset this influence was in itself an 
important result of the investigation. For 
myself, I cannot imagine any reading much 
worse than the kind of trash presented in 
the “Elsie” books, in Roe, and in much of 
Marie Corelli. The reading of children, so 
long as they are young enough to be guided 
by the teachers and librarians, seems to be 
most healthful in its influence, but as soon 
as they are of age to appreciate novels 
and Sunday sensational literature it takes a 
different tone, unless the boys and girls 
have some one to supervise their reading. 
It is right here that the opportunity of the 
school and the public library comes. Availing 
themselves of the opportunity herein offered, 
the high school teachers prepared a special 
catalog of the best books in the public li- 
brary in various departments. This gave 
a wide scope for preferable reading, and 
every pupil was required in addition to his 
classroom work to read one book selected 
from this catalog every month. The young 
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people were free within these broad limits to 
choose their own reading, and this obviated 
the feeling of repulsion which many have 
when reading books which are set as a task. 
This reading became a private personal af- 
fair, with each pupil, the teachers lending their 
friendly advice when asked in the selection of 
books. Those who had not been drawing 
books from the library were taken to the 
library by the teachers, who saw that cards 
were given them and that they were in- 
structed in the use of the catalog. John 
Cotton Dana, then librarian of the Springfield 
Public Library, placed many of the books 
in the special catalog upon the shelves accessi- 
ble to the students. The proper shelf num- 
bers were fixed tod the titles of the 1000 books 
recommended. An attempt was made, more 
or less sucessfully, to keep track of the read- 
ing of the students by the use of a reading 
blank, and the teachers of English attempted 
to gain some knowledge of the outside read- 
ing done by having their pupils two or three 
times a year write a brief outline of a story 
or book which they had read. 

For years much interest has been shown 
in the choice of books for children of the 
primary and grammar schools by our more 
progressive librarians and teachers. Numer- 
ous investigations similar to Mr. Leland’s 
have been made with a view to a more com- 
plete understanding of the child mind as 
distinguished from the adult mind. As a re- 
sult the children are now receiving in our 
better libraries and schools real guidance re- 
specting the nature and quantity and the 
method of their reading. I. have already 
reported that I found in Springfield that 
the teachers under the wise direction of Dr. 
Balliot, the Superintendent, were successfully 
supervising the reading of the children, and 
helping to develop in them the rudiments of 
a good literary taste, and that upon entrance 
to the high school this influence was shown 
to a marked degree, but that due to neglect 
in the high school the reading grew worse 
and worse. The reading of the adolescent 
period, which is conceded to be the most 
critical period of a man’s life, has not re- 
ceived the attention that it should. The 
high school youth are allowed to read aim- 
lessly and too often absolutely without guid- 
ance. The mental life of the adolescent is 
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distinct from the mental life of the child or 
adult and so is the problem of his reading. 
It is to this problem I have attempted to 
direct your attention to-night. 

I believe there is a greater necessity for 
looking after the matter of reading during 
the adolescent period, when habits of a life- 
time are formed, than for any other period. 
During the period of youth, when the interest 
is so easily aroused, when the sympathies 
are so keen, when the mind is so open to 
impressions, and the memory is tenacious in 
retaining them; when the tastes are yet un- 
perverted, and the capacity for forming ideals 
is so strong; when the natural appetite for 
reading is so marked, and when the condi- 
tions of life give so much leisure to indulge 
it—at this time, if ever, is there necessity 
for wise and skillful guidance in the use of 
books. Only attempt in childhood, and con- 
tinue in youth, to arouse a love for the bes: 
in literature and little thought may then be 
given to what the men and the women of the 
future will read. 

It is scmetimes forgotten by the library 
authorities immersed’ in the details of ciassi- 
fication and the various matters of adminis- 
tration that the privileges of the public library 
belong to all—both the young and the old 
people. Rules and regulations too often 
cause irritation and annoyance and prevent 
the freest use of the library. The older | 
grow the less I believe in real need of more 
than the simplest rules and regulations. The 
teachers in the performance of their regular 
duties in giving formal instruction often 
neglect that oversight of the reading of 
their students which provides means for their 
future enjoyment and self-education. We 
hear a great deal about co-operation between 
the library and the schools. Owing largely, 
I have found in practical experience, to the 
lack of vital interest in the subject on the 
part of the teachers; this co-operation is 
more theoretical than real. We are beginning, 
however, to see the educational value of the 
co-operation of the teachers of the lower 
grades and the librarians in fostering and 
satisfying a craving for good books. We 
have yet to see what can be accomplished 
in a large way during the adolescent period 
when the high school teachers, parent and 
librarian work together. 
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I HAVE been asked to speak on this sub- 
ject, not because I have professional or tech- 
nical knowledge of the subject to be dis- 
cussed, but rather because I have not. 
This does not mean that I have no knowl- 
edge whatever of this or other phases 
of library work. It simply means that the 
little knowledge I do possess is non-profes- 
sional, and that my impressions, points of 
view, conclusions, are wholly those of an 
outsider, 

Up to three years ago I had had no con- 
nection with public libraries beyond being 
an occasional borrower of books. Then sud- 
denly, through making a comparative study 
of the financing of public school systems 
here and in France, I found myself in touch 
with the public schools of an American 
city, and through them with the school 
deposits of the Public Library of the 
same city. Even so, I did not come 
in touch with the library side of the 
work. It was always the school or teachers’ 
side, or the pupils’ side, never any other. 

The second year I became a member of the 
Examining Committee of the Public Libra- 
ty of the city of Boston. My position on this 
committee for my first year of service was 
a minor one. There was never anything very 
important to do, certainly not enough to key 
vp one’s interest to the point of being a live 
interest. Moreover, I spent the winter away 
from town. But I had the great good for- 
tune to pass it in the mountains of North 
Carolina. There I lived for weeks at a tirhe 
in the homes and cabins of the mountain 
whites. I knew the men, their wives, their 
children. I visited the logging camps, the 
mines, the missions, the mills, the schools. 
The life was rough, but it was worth while. It 
gave me an intimate knowledge of the social 
surroundings of the people, and I found the 
one vital problem, the problem touching the 
citizen the nearest, to be that of the rural 
school, and affiliated with the rural school, 
though affiliated in a crude way, was the 
library. 

Thus, for the second time in my life, I 
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came into contact with the library by means 
of the school. This coincidence ied me to 
think, and I reasoned out that library workers 
North and South must be working along 
similar lines toward unity in practice. Both 
were doing educative work. And both, ap- 
parently, had the same goal—the reaching 
of the parent or adult through the child or 
through child growth. 

How far such work was legitimate work, 
how far such work had intellectual or educa- 
tional value, how far such work lacked or 
had balance, I now wished to determine. 
To do this it was necessary to assume some 
line of active investigation; also to study 
results from the standpoint of the library, as 
well as from that of the school and the citizen. 

There was no need to search for a subject. 
I had it at hand. Living as I did with the 
people I found myself in the very center of 
the rural library movement—a movement 
so splendid in conception; so successful in 
results, if statistics are credited: so direct 
as to method, the entire appropriation being 
expended on but two things, books and book- 
cases; so naively simple as to administra- 
tion, there being neither librarians, libraries, 
or payrolls — that a study of it could not fail 
to prove helpful. 

What were the actual conditions? First, 
the name “rural libraries” [I found a mis 
nomer. It in no sense represents facts. The 
words imply community interests, interests 
alike of adult and child, whilst the reality is 
that these libraries are simply school de- 
posits, composed wholly of “juvenile books,” 
graded up to but not beyond the seventh 
grade. When one realizes that these books 
reach a total of 200,000 volumes, that they are 
sent to people living in scattered communi- 
ties strung shoe-string fashion high along 
mountain ridges — back and apart from civili- 
zation—to a people of rugged character, 
demanding strength in books as in life, 
capable of appreciating strength, one sees 
what a stupendous opportunity for communi- 
ty uplift has been wasted, and one stands 
aghast at the folly, ceonomic and intellectual, 
of the limitations imposed. Why should chil- 
dren alone be considered? And if they alone 
are to be considered why should they be fed 
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nothing but “juvenile” literature? It is both 
over-emphasis and false emphasis of the most 
harmful kind. 

Second, far and away the most interesting 
phase of this library work in North Carolina 
is that the whole movement lies outside of 
the hands of professionally trained librarians. 
To understand why this is so it is necessary 
to turn to the Department of Education. 
Education in North Carolina is a state affair 
and centralized, the state being for all prac- 
tical purposes autocratic in every educational 
matter. Decentralization has set in to the 
extent of admitting local taxation; other- 
wise education in North Carolina to-day is 
as highly centralized as it is in France. There 
is no difference whatever between the power 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at Raleigh, and that of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in France. Such being 
the case it is but natural that the rural li- 
brary movement should be absorbed by the 
state, incorporated into the Department of 
Education, and administered by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. Neither 
would it be wise to change this. It would be 
wise, however, to appoint as one of the county 
superintendents of public instruction a trained 
librarian, having as his charge the entire su- 
pervision and administration of library in- 
terests. 

Third, all responsibility for the care of these 
libraries rests with teachers. The teachers 
should never have such responsibility. It is 
entirely beyond and outside of their proper 
work. I feel sure that this problem of how 
to care for school deposits of library books, 
a problem which is an issue North as it is 
South, is not so difficult of solution as library 
workers would have us believe. Disabuse 
yourselves of the notion that it is the teach- 
ers’ work, and a way out of the difficulty 
will be found. 

Fourth, not only is there a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the library act as adminis- 
tered, but there is actually active opposition 
to it—on the part of some teachers, and on 
the part of certain public-spirited citizens. 
So much so is this a fact that a counter 
movement is already in progress. This con- 
sists in the establishment of rural libraries 
by private gift, by the citizens at large, and 
by certain societies. Tryon has such a library, 
a delightful building with two rooms and 
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has one; Boone has one. Yet these are small 
towns, two of them not exceeding 300 inhabi- 
tants each. An interesting feature of one of 
these libraries is that it serves largely as a 
social center for community life. Afternoon 
tea is served in it; musicals held; club papers 
read; even the Woman’s Exchange meets 
and exhibits once a week. I had no means 
of discovering how general this movement 
was, nor yet of determining the ratio of em- 
phasis laid on the social side of the work. 
But I want you to note one point — the move- 
ment starts with the adult, and with standard 
works, and only by means of the adult, or 
through the parent, is the child reached. It 
is the exact antithesis of the state movement 

Fifth, the libraries are neglected. In no 
school did I find a well-appointed one, and 
where there were bookcases they were tucked 
aside in corner or entry, thick with dust, 
unused. 

The state statistics as to the growth of this 
movement ignore absolutely the facts I have 
mentioned. Therefore, I claim that in no 
true sense are these statistics representative 
The movement, however, has interest. It is 
alive. It is sweeping through the state. It 
spends thousands of dollars a year. It con- 
cerns itself wholly with children. These are 
its characteristics. There can be no two opin 
ions as to its lack of balance, for the adult 
is not even considered. There can be no 
two opinions as to its intellectual and educa- 
tional values. Buying only “juvenile litera- 
ture” they are of the smaliest. There can be 
ne two opinions as to its morality: the 
people are taxed, yet only a fraction of the 
people, only those who have children below 
the seventh and above the first grades, receive 
a return. 

How far North Carolina was seeking guid- 
ance of the North, how far the North was 
also over-emphasizing, if it was, the chil- 
dren’s side in library work, I next wished 
to determine. 

This brought me back to Boston, and to my 
second and final year of service on the Exam- 
ining Committee. The chairmanship of the 
sub-committee on branches gave me oppor- 
tunity for studying library work as it touched 
the child and the school in citics. This I 
supplemented by a less intensive study of 
library conditions in towns, in Massachu- 


an ample supply of standard books; Lenoir 
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setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, seeking 
to make my knowledge coniprehensive. 

The first impression I received was that of 
the many interpretations put upon library 
work. These were almost as numerous as 
were the librarians and custodians. Viewing 
the work as a whole such divergence in prac- 
tice seemed an error. There is power in 
unity; results worth while follow. There is 
loss in the frittering away of time caused by 
casual experiment; moreover, it bears heavily 
on the child. To this you may be inclined to 
answer that social and moral conditions vary 
so in each city and town that the indi- 
vidual condition must be faced individually. 
Granted, but not to the extent you might 
wish. To illustrate: there is wisdom in al- 
lowing a certain station of the Boston system 
complete liberty of action. But the situation 
at this station is unique. It could not be 
duplicated even in Boston.. The work is in 
the hands of a skilled leader, and it forms 
part of a large private work, financed by a 
philanthropist noted for leadership in wise 
experimentation. The library shows breadth 
in accepting the situation. But it is not 
wisdom to allow the introduction of the 
story hour, or, as is the case in a neighboring 
town, the thruwing wide open of the chil- 
dren’s room to tots so tiny that picture blocks 
have to be furnished them to play with — be- 
fore the educational authorities have pro- 
nounced such work necessary and just, 

I next noticed and with some alarm the 
feminization of the library corps. And I con- 
fess that I see no remedy. The schools are 
facing the same difficulty, but eventually it 
will be solved for them in the raising of 
certain salaries to a man’s standard. This 
is not likely to happen in library work. Con- 
sequently we have this feminization to 
reckon with, and to me it is an active factor 
in the diversity of library practice to which 
I have referred, for women far more than 
men are prone to indulge individual fads. 

A third impression was the lack of fitness 
of some library workers for their posts. This 
is particularly unfortunate when it occurs in 
a children’s room. Unless the person in 
charge possess the requisite qualifications, 
better far close the zoom. The fault lies 
perhaps with the colleges offering. library 
courses. It may well be that the training 
in these should be more specialized than it 
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is. Take the case of a student intending 
to pursue a given line of work— say chil- 
dren’s departments. Something definite 
should be offered her, something correspond 
ing in worth to the graduate courses in 
practice and observation oftered students of 
education in departments of education at 
universities. This is a practical sugges 

tion; it only requires on the part 0! 
colleges and libraries similar agreements to 
those already existing between universities 
and schools. A second phase of this question 
is that of libraries whose employees are not 
drawn from library schools or colleges, but 
who reach the several posts by a system of 
promotion based on efficiency and faithful 
service. Is there any reason why employees 
of such a system, specializing in children’s 
work should not serve an apprenticeship in 
the children’s department at central and be 
required to return to it again and again 
for further instruction? As far as I know 
the heads of these children’s departments 
have no duties of this kind. But would not 
the value of a library corps be increased ten- 
fold if they had? ‘They seize eagerly the 
opportunity to go out and instruct the teacher, 
to go out and instruct the parent. They 
have classes for the schools in the use of the 
library. But they neglect utterly the training 
of the library employee who is to serve as 
assistant first, as chief later, in the children’s 
room at branch or station. Yet the knowl- 
edge acquired by only one day of observation 
under skillful guidance in the children’s de 
partment at central would prove invaluable 
to these women. Broaden the traming give! 
employees, and centralize experimentation, 

I found no true affiliation with the schools 
There was none in North Carolina; there 1s 
none here. In countless ways the library 
and the school are overlapping. Why there 
should not be a clearer vision as to what 1s 
library work and what is school work is 
incomprehensible to an outsider. 

I grew to have a horror of children’s 
rooms —as distinct from children’s depart 
ments. Intellectually, physically, morally, I 
believe them harmful. Neither can I see 
their necessity, 

As regards classification of books, I re 
ceived the impression that the broad division 
into “adult” and “juvenile” is too dogmatic, 
too arbitrary. Whatever other forms or di 
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visions are necessary, this particular one 
should be abolished. It lowers the intellectual 
standing of the library with the community. 

The splendid character of library work 
in tenement districts stood out strongly. It 
is vigorous, alive, with an ever-broadening 
opportunity. 

More vivid, however, than any other im- 
pression, stronger still, was that of the time 
and thought and care bestowed on the Child. 
Everywhere, in city, town and suburban li- 
brary, the effort to reach the Child is apparent. 
Special attendants are in readiness to meet 
him the instant he comes into reading 
room and _ station after school hours. 
Thoughtful women are assigned to over- 
look and guide his reference work. En- 
tertainment is offered him in the form 
of blocks to play with, scrap-books to 
lcok at, story hours to attend. Books spe- 
ciaily selected with regard to his supposedly 
individual needs are placed on the shelves. 
Picture bulletins are made for his use in 
the schools. Where he is not segregated he 
is allowed to monopolize tables and chairs. I 
find no corresponding effort made to reach the 
adult, to reach the young mechanic, to draw 
to the library the parent. I at times wonder 
whether librarians and custodians are even 
aware that exaggerated leaning toward one 
phase of library work must throw out of the 
true the work as a whole. 

Nothing has astonished me more than this 
new development in library practice — the 
placing of the child in importance before the 
adult. The old belief that the library is 
primarily for adults and only incidentally 
for children still holds good at the central 
buildings of large city public library systems. 
In these we find the children’s department 
only one of many departments —the child 
always subordinate, the adult dominant — 
the result of a well balanced, admirable 


A CHILDREN’S librarian is the last person to 
recommend poor books, but I am very glad 
for this once to consider the books which are 
very useful in work with children, but which 
cannot be recommended as classics. If one 
is buying books for a small children’s room, 
she will probably limit her purchases to those 
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whole, each unit in its proper place, al! forces 
pulling together. I fail to see why the sam 
relative balance should not be maintained 
throughout the entire system, from branch to 
station, not always in kind and measure, but 
approximately. 

A second thought to which I cannot adjust 
myself — is that of the parent as a factor in 
school and library work. The parent believes 
in the public school, and he pays heavily in 
taxes for the education of his children by 


means of it. The parent believes in th: 
establishment of public libraries and he pays 
heavily in taxes for their equipment oth 


sums raised are sufficiently generous to enabl. 
school and library to furnish trained, capable, 
efficient teachers and librarians. Such being 
the case does not the parent show intelligence: 
in turning over to the public care the dir 
tion of his children’s education and reading 
Is he not justified in so doing? Why the 
should he be held ignorant or selfish? Elim: 
nate the parent as a factor in library practic: 
Give the children quality in books.  Strik: 
off 50 per cent., 90 per cent. if you only will, oi 
the titles to be found on the shelves of 
dren’s rooms. Substitute “adult” books, and 
you will not need to appeal to the parent 
guide the child’s choice. 

That there is similarity of practice 
library work, in North Carolina and h 
you can hardly deny. Point by point, 1 
far as the work relates to the child, the p: 
lems are mutual. Their solution lies in 
getting together of school and library auth 
ties, and the setting aside of the moder 
thought that library work is primarily educa 
tive and primarily for the child. Let th 
schools educate the children; and, if you can, 
let the adult once more dominate in library 
practice. You will then have a_ weil-bal 
anced whole, free from over-emphasis on tli 
child’s side. 


two or three hundred titles which we all 
agree are the best literature for children — 
and she will be right — but if some one else 
is buying books for the use of children in a 
large manufacturing city which has many for- 
eigners in its population —Italians, Jews, 
Irish, French, German, Polish, and Norwe- 
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gians, our future taxpayers and voters, she 
will find that she must think of many prac- 
tical things. Possibly the best advice to such 
a children’s librarian would be this. Never 
deviate from your high standard of “the Best” 
when buying stories for children — here, there 
is no excuse for using mediocre books, for 
there are more good stories written for chil- 
dren than you can ever afford to buy — but 
when the problem of choosing your books on 
biography comes to you, choose those titles 
which contain the accounts you need, even 
if the books themselves might be more care- 
fully written; when you need historical ac- 
counts of America’s early struggles, you must 
sacrifice some style, to context and simple 
wording; you must be content to buy some 
rather sentimental books on natural (or un- 
natural) history, if you need to supply ac- 
counts of the habits of special animals; you 
must put up with a little over-accentuation 
of flowers —their lives and their habits — if 
you wish the children to know the common 
wild flowers as they see them in the fields and 
woods. So we could go on indefinitely, but 
it all narrows down to this—the fact that 
certain information which all children need 
to know, and which is suggested in all good 
courses of study, has not yet been put into 
the most acceptable form, or the very best of 
English, and that therefore we must do the 
best we can with what we have, always hop- 
ing that the books under consideration will 
soon be replaced with better. 

Right here, I might speak of the children’s 
librarian as a long suffering individual, upon 
whom the publishers have piled edition after 
edition of poor paper, easily soiled light cov- 
ers, poor type and poor print and weak bind- 
ing. Some day we shall learn that if any 
book needs a sensible, strong, plain binding, 
it is the very book which now is only thought 
worthy of the poorest of “make-ups,” being 
only for children. I hope the day is not far 
off when no publisher will put on the market, 
any book for children, which boasts of a light 
cover, or glazed paper. 

Now let us consider some of the children’s 
beoks which, although in daily use in our 
large libraries, are not usually published in 
their recommended lists. These are prob- 
ably not bought by the librarian of a small 
library. For the pupils of intermediate and 
gtammar schoo] age, who are studying civics 
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and the betterment of conditions in their own 
town I would suggest “Town and city,” by 
Jewett, a very good book in the Gulick Hy- 
giene Series, which treats of the different de 
partments of a city’s government, and does 
not even turn away from the discussion of the 
garbage question. It leads a child’s thoughts 
to the care of his own street, his own back 
yard and to the realization that the wel 
a city, hygienically, geographically anc 
ally, depends upon the interest shown in it, 
not only by its present taxpayers and voters 
but by children as young as themselves who 
some day will be the prominent men and 
women of the city. Buy this, and buy it 
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freely until every child in your town or city 
has read it through. 

Another good book, but not very well 
known, is Willard’s “City government for 
young people.” This is for older children 
than “Town and city” was intended for, and 
serves as a very good supplementary volume 

Civics is a legitimate study for children, but 
the welfare of a city may depend just as 
much on its women who cook, as on its men 
who make laws, and for this reason it is only 
right to put books on cooking and housekeep 
ing into the hands of all growing girls. In 
this connection, I would recommend “A little 
cook book for a little girl,” by Burrell, and 
“Saturday mernings,” by the same author. 
The first, as its name implies, is a very good 
little cook book for the average little girl who 
wishes to experiment in simple cooking. The 
book is divided into three parts, “Margaret’s 
breakfasts,” “Margaret’s luncheons” and 
“Margaret’s dinners.” Simple recipes are 
given which can easily be worked out. The 
second book, “Saturday mornings,” describes 
in most delightful detail, the housework which 
might fall to any child, on her “Saturday 
morning” at home. This appeals to me very 
much, as never before have I come across a 
book on this topic written quite as sensibly 
as this. The child who reads this will learn 
easily how to keep a house in order, how to 
set tables daintily and properly, how to sweep 
and dust, make beds, clean brasses, and air 
her winter clothes, etc., etc. Seldom have we 
put a new book on our shelves which has de- 
lighted the girls more than this. In several 
instances, children have saved their money, 
and brought it in to us to buy the book. 

For the boys who are gifted with what all 
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boys should possess, a desire to put their 
hands to some practical use, there are two 
very helpful books, “How to make common 
things,” by Bower, and “Woodworking for 
beginners,” by Wheeler. The latter is much 
more advanced in style, but either one is a 
very good book for any boy from 12 to 18. 

The study of child life in other lands brings 
up at once, the question—“Can we do any 
better than buy the “Little cousin series”? 
These books are published by L. C. Page 
& Co. in Boston at 60 cents each. The child 
life of each nation of the world is taken up 
in separate volumes. For the present we 
must use these books, unless “Little people of 
Asia” and “Big people and little people of 
other lands” cover our needs. They are badly 
bound in light yellow cloth decorated with 
most inartistic designs, and make no pretense 
of being particularly well written, and yet 
we need them, as descriptions of every day 
child life in other lands. Until something 
better is given us, all we can do is to make 
the best of these, and respect their worth as 
far as it goes. 

Books on physiology and hygiene form a 
very necessary part of a collection of books 
for children. The best new book which I 
have seen on the subject, is “Good health,” by 
the same Miss Jewett who wrote “Town and 
city.” This is simple and good, and treats of 
both physiology and hygiene in a style suit- 
able for primary and intermediate grades. 
This, unfortunately, has the same practical 
drawback as “Town and city,” being bound in 
a very light cloth which will soil easily. 

Sarah K. Bolton’s well known books of 
biography, including “Famous English au- 
thors,” “Famous men of science,” etc., come 
under the ban at once, as not being as well 
written as they should be. This is true, and 
yet they form, through their well arranged 
grouping, a very valuable description of the 
lives of most famous men and women. That 
on “Famous American authors” is possibly 
the most useful. They are interesting and 
accurate, if not always written with much 
literary vigor. 

The biographical series, published by Wer- 
ner and now supplied by the American Book 
Co., including “Four American poets,” “Four 
American explorers,” and “Four great Amer- 
icans,” gives most attractive and accurate 
chapters on these famous men, longer than 
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those found in an encyclopedia, and yet not 
too heavy for composition work. They are 
inexpensive and good as far as they go. 

In this connection, we might regard with 
favor, Clarke’s “Story of Troy,” and the 
Lives of Aeneas, Caesar and Ulysses. I migh: 
say in passing that no one yet has written the 
story of Napoleon or Nelson either simp|, 
enough or readably enough for use with young 
children. Both of these are needed. 

For the boys who are interested in the study 
of minerals, and who like to explore the 
fields for specimens to enrich their collections, 
1 would suggest “The boy mineral collectors,’ 
by Kelly. This is in story form unfortunately, 
but it tells of a great many minerals, and 
their qualities, has a good index, and puts the 
collecting of specimens in a most attractive 
form. Crosby's “Common minerals and 
rocks” forms a very practical sequel to this, 
along with Fairbanks’ “Stories of rocks and 
minerals.” The boy who forms a taste for 
this sort of thing, has a steady companion for 
the rest of his life. 

A little book by Nesbitt called, very happily, 
“Grammar-land,” is a rather unknown quan 
tity to most children. In its personification 
of the nine parts of speech (so commonly and 
properly hated by most normal healthy- 
minded children) it brings a great delight into 
the study of English grammar. It appeals 
to our bright American school children. |! 
am quite sure that we should all have enjoyed 
grammar much more in our own youth if tt 
had been taught us as it is taught in “Gram- 
mar-land,” which, by the way, rejoices in the 
sub-title, “Grammar in fun for the children 
of School-room-shire.” 

As an author, Lorenzini, the Spanish writer, 
has never appeared in shape for the use ot 
American children, until lately through Wal- 
ter Cramps’ translation, he has become well 
known. “Pinocchio” is a delightful combina 
tion of sense and nonsense, put into good 
English, and written with a style that has 
captivated our cosmopolitan crowd of Newark 
children almost as much as “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” This is a case of an “undistinguished 
author,” but already “distinguished” in the 
hearts of the children, 

Cleveland Moffat does not write as much as 
we wish he would, for his “Careers of dan- 
ger and daring” is a most wholesome book 
for a boy, even if it does lead him to attempt 
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perilous deeds. Boys will always like to read 
of peril and danger and this book will give 
them the needed excitement in a safe form, 
not fiction but fact. 

It is only a step from this to the desire to 
invent, or better yet, to know of other inven- 
tions that have been given to the world. To 
foster this interest, it is wisest to use “Boys’ 
book of inventions,” by Baker, and Mowry’s 
“American inventions and inventors,” as prac- 
tical and at the same time interesting. Any 
book which gives a boy one more interest in 
his life than he already possesses, is worth his 
reading. Let him happen upon a book which 
opens upon an entirely new avenue of thought 
in his brain, and you have done him an ever- 
lasting favor. This thought gives a value to 
such books as St. John’s “How two boys made 
their own electrical apparatus,’ and “Things 
a boy should know about electricity,” which 
are well known only to people who are inter- 
ested in mechanics and electrical improve- 
ments. The boys are keen in their enjoy- 
ment of these books. 

For the child who is interested in flowers, 
but does not want a technical book nor yet a 
sentimental description of “dear little Mrs. 
Buttercup,” of “Plucky little Miss Pansy,” 
the book called “Mary’s garden and how it 
grew” will appeal greatly. The old Ger- 
man gardener’s remarks are full of quaint 
wisdom, and an imaginative child will enjoy 
the flower lore contained in the pages of this 
book, 

In saying, a little earlier in this paper, 
that we should never let down the bars of 
our “higher criticsm” before children’s fic- 
tion, we must admit of one exception, that of 
fiction which has in it enough information to 
throw light on history, or travel, or folk lore, 
There are many stories of United States his- 
tory, telling of colonial and. revolutionary 
days. These are valuable on account of what 
we may call “local color.” Therefore we 
welcome to our shelves many books which 
would scarcely be worth while, if they did 
not help our knowledge of the habits and 
customs of our ancestors, and make history 
much more interesting. Many children will 
become interested in the Civil War if they 
read a story like “Two little Confederates,” 
and realize that it all really happened when 
other boys and girls were affected by its prob- 
lems and carnage. 
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MR. JOOLEY ON THE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


By F, Porter AND CHARLES E. Rusu, 
New York State Library School 

“Tett ye what, Dunnessy, wisht I'd been 
there,” said Mr. Jooley. 

“Where d’ye say?” asked Mr. Dunnessy. 

“Ever heer tell of a thrainin’ school f'r 
libryians, Dunnessy ?” 

“Sure I know what ye mane, if it’s anny- 
thing like thrainin’ fr the ring down at 
Mike’s” said Mr. Dunnessy. 

“Ye’er wrong again! Spose I'll have to tell 
ye. I tell ye iverything else, and’ I'll have to 
lay this out f'r ye.” 

“In the first place, they’s differunt kinds iv 
thrainin’. They’s th’ thrainin’ that college 
boys takes in trottin’ th’ tin mile relay. 
(Hosses, Dunnessy, thrain f'r th’ same thing. ) 
Then they’s th’ thrainin’ that anny seven- 
theen year old M.D.X.Y.Z. docturette takes 
in order t’ cut ye up f'r appindisoitis, An’ 
they’s th’ thrainin’ that Father Kelly, bless 
his sowl, gives ye’er childer, an’ th’ thrainin’ 
Mrs. Dunnessy gives ye’ersilf whin ye don't do 
th’ manners to soot ’er; they's various kinds, 
even to th’ thrainin’ me frind Jay Whitcom 
Rilley spakes about whin he says: 

Some kredulous kronicklers tell us 
Of a very tall youngster named Ellis, 
Whose Pa said, Marier, 
If Bubb grows much higher 
He'll have to be thrained up a trellis. 

But forchunitly, Dunnessy, this thrainin’ at 
Albany is differunt. Just how, I don’t know, 
but it is. Lasteways that’s what Hogan tells 
me. An’ he says all of thim are univarsity 
graduates, an’ are gradually workin’ by de- 
grees f'r B.L.Ss. Hogan says that sthands 
fr Bacherlor Libryians. But Hogan’s mis- 
took about that, fr I seed one mesilf down to 
John Crerar’s libry, Dunnessy, an’ it wasnt a 
Bacherlor at all at all but as fine a young 
laady as ye iver laid eyes on, me boy. An’ 
I’ve diskiver’d th’ maning of the B.L.S. Sure 
an’ it’s Bloomin’ Litherary Sikloopeedia. 
Niver will the impreshun which was produced 
on me understhandin’ upon that occasion be 
oblitheratid from me mimory, Dunnessy. I 
felt so edified, instruchted an’ edikatid that 
I was compelled to give vent to me feelin’s in 
this effoosion: 

The Young Laady Librarian 
Heer’s to th’ chaarmin’ young laady libryian 
With a mind elevatid from coortin’ an’ maaryin. 
She’s acquainted with histhory, art an’ biography, 
Philosophy, science an’ bibliojography. 
Her larnin’s piled up like the Ingh Adirondacks, 
An’ her insight’s as piercin’ as if she sat on tacks. 
She can look at th’ back iv a book f’r a minit 
An’ tell ye inerrin’ly all there is in it. 
She is quick with her mind, an’ excadin'ly ackerit, 
An’ they’s no sort iv larnin’ but she'll take a crack 

at it, 

At paintin’ an’ sculpterin’, sir, she’s a dabbeler, 
An’ extramely familiar with rare incunabular, 
But since at th’ pothry I’m not very handy, 


In a word, an’ concludin’ I w'd say 
SHE’S A DANDY! 


“Lithrachoor as a trade is a great ocupa- 
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shion. It’s a catchin’ epidemick! Spreadin’ 
iverywhere! Me frind Andrew Carnaygie 
is adoin it. He’ s a shovin’ books, cahrt loads iv 
books, under the specktacles iv ivery man, 
woman an’ child in th’ country, an’ unless ye 
have volumes of books on all sides of ye, vol- 
umes to right of ye, volumes to left of ye, vol- 
umes in front of ye, in all ye’er pockets, in 
ye" ‘er hand-sachel, und’r ye’er pillow at night 
an’ in ye’er coffee in the’ mornin’, ye’er too 
ignorant to sit down to a square meal o’ vittles 
with Tiddy Rosenfelt. Lithrachoor is sthren- 
uous, Dunnessy, an’ if Tiddy gits elected to 
a third term I’m thinkin’ he’el be afther 
makin’ a law that ivery prisident iv a railroad, 
inchoorance company, street car line, ivery 
thrust magnate an’ publick official will have 
to make affydavit that he has read tin books a 
month, or else ko to th’ pinitentiary, where 
he will ae leisure to rade an’ improve his 
mind. An’ Carnaygie is buildin’ white Indji- 
anny Bedford limestone sepulchers all over 
the Sthates to hold the volumes; an’ in ivery 
wan of these rayciptacles there must be wan, 
two or twinty B.L.Ss. to guide th’ thought, 
idales an’ radin’ timperamint of th’ community. 
An’ that’s what these Albany people are a 
thrainin’ f'r. 

An’ now, Dunnessy. if ye w'd be afther 
knowin’ what they teach thim at th’ Libry 
Thrainin’ School, I will rade ye an examina- 
tion paper (Jooley reads) : 

Ques. What is a book? 

Ans. A small body of lithrachoor sur- 
rounded by kitalog cards. 

Q. What is a desk attindant? 

A. Wan that can smile an’ smile an’ per- 
suade ye that ye want to rade a book that 
ye don’t want to rade. 

Q. What is a call slip? 

A. Almost always a forlorn hope. 

Q. What is a sthack? 

A. A set of book shelves entirely sur- 
rounded by pine boxes. 

Q. What is a reference librarian? 

A. An individool who can find ye some- 
thing ye didn’t niver expect to know in a place 
ye’d niver expect to find it. 

Q. How would you kitalog a government 
document ? 

A. Put it under the bureau, invart the 
bureau an’ make a cross reference to the fire 
department. 

Q. What is the Decimal Classification? 

A. A set of pigeonholes into which ye 
can drop all kinds of information an’ niver see 
thim again. 

Q. How may a conscienchious libryian 
stem th’ tide of fiction? 

(Dunnessy promptly replies): “Sure an’ 
he can just dam it! 

Jooley: Now, Dunnessy, w’d ye like to larn 
to make a kitalog caard? F’r instance, here's 
Pat Shaunnessey’s old bettin’ book, s’pose 
we was goin’ to kitalog this here book, th’ 
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first thing iver ye do ye write down the 
call number in th’ corner in blue ink. (Looks 
in front of book.) Well, this book ‘aint got 
no call number. Ye see, Dunnessy, nobody 
niver called f'r this here book, or if they did 
Pat w’dn’t let ‘em have it on account iy 
th’ bets bein’ in it. Put down three little 
dots f’r th’ call number, in blue ink, mind ye 

Dunnessy: What's them dots mean? 

Jooley: That’s th’ way they make these 
here caards. If they’s swear words or anny- 
thing like that so’s thim young laady’s don’ 
like to write it, they just lave it off an’ put 
down thim three dots. That indikates an 
exshpurgashun. Next ye lave th’ width iv a 
junebug. Thim library laadys call it a center 
pade but it manes th’ same thing. Then y 
write down th’ rid headin’, clare at th’ tie- 
top. That’s th’ gineral contints iv th’ thing 
Make it “bad debts.” 

Dunnessy: What's it a rid headin f'r? 

Jooley: Shure, now, an’ tha’s th’ right way. 
I s’pose it’s because Pat had a rid head ’in 
self. Then ye have the width iv a junebug 
Then ye write down th’ author’s name. 

Dunnessy: ’Taint on here. 

Jooley: That's all right; just write dow: 
“Anon.” 

Dunnessy: What's that “anon” sthand f'r, 
Martin? 

Jooley: That manes that there didn’t no 
ody write this here book; it was wrote by « 
non-intity. Sometimes ye write it down 
“psood.” That’s when a feller writes a boo! 
an’ puts down another feller’s name f’r th’ 
author. It means that he’s wrote wan book 
an’ been sood f'r it, so’s he dassn’t put his 
name on another. D’ye follow me, Dunnessy ’ 
Then ye lave th’ width iv a junebug. Next 
y? write down th’ title. But if ye get tired 
ye can exshpurgate part iv it an’ put in thim 
three little dots like three black crows f'r 
t’ show th’ rest ivy it’s roostin’ somewheres 
else. Then ye lave the width iv a junebug 
Then ye write down th’ notes. 

Dunnessy: Notes? What's notes? 

Jooley: Why, if they’s annything anny 
ways pukulier about a book, ye make a note 
about it. Thim notes is a important part iv 
a kitalog caard. Now in th’ case iv this here 
volume, (holds it up by one cover,) note 
wan: somewhat dislokated as to th’ spoinal 
collum. Ye write that down, then ye lave th’ 
width iv a junebug. (Looks in book.) Ah! 
here’s a inshripshun. Dont ye niver furgit 
t’ make a note f’r a inskripshun. “Pat Shavn- 
nessey, his book, probably sthole.” Put some 
little coal car cupplins around “probably 
sthole” indikatin’ that it don’t say that in th’ 
bcok but it ought to ‘av. Then ye lave th’ 
width iv a junebug. (Jooley opens to title- 
page.) Note three, pekulier appearance on 
title-page ; (smells of it,) strongly resemb lin’ 
tobacco juice. Next ye fave th’ width tv a 

junebug. (Turns pages.) Ah! Note four; 
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D'ye’ 


wan fly squashed on page twinty-siven 
th’ 


follow me, Dunnessy? Then ye lave 
width iv a junebug. 

Dunnessy: Yes; but what's all thim june- 
bugs f'r, Martin? They’s more iv thim on 
th’ caard than ye wud see in th’ church iv a 
warm summer avenin’ 

Jooley: Well, now, I s’pose them’s f'r th’ 
tribulashun iv’ y’r sowl, same’s ordinary june- 


bugs is. Lasteways, that’s what a kitalog 
caard’s fr. 
Now, I'm not sayin’ that this is mere 


theory, an’ nothin’ but talk, fir ye can see 
fr ye’r silf that it sthrikes into th’ hart 
iv lithrachoor. It’s becomin’ a science an’ 
will soon be classed wid th’ othcr ologies 
an’ to know somethin’ about this ology wan 
must be convarsint with all th’ others. These 
B.L.Ss mane business. They’s goin’ to con- 
vart us to th’ radin’ habit if it takes their 
last bit iv thrainin’. Wouldn't wonder if 
frind Carnaygie will soon be buildin’ tinimint 
houses all up an’ down Archie Row wid a 
libry in ivery other room patrolled by a de- 
termined, unrelintin’ B.L.S.wid a bottle iv 
rid ink in wan hand an’ a caard kitalog in 
th’ other. Soon ye'll not have to bother 
about thinkin’, or if ye do, the book will be 
of great harm to ye. It'll be like thim little 
boxes of cooked an’ predigestid stuff down 
in the winder to mister Drislane’s grocery 
sthore. There'll be Mr. Carnaygie’s libry, 
an’ there'll be a B.L.S. ready to diagnose 
ye an’ prescribe f'r ye, an’ there'll be the books 
done up in purple an’ green cowhide; ye 
step up t’ th’ loan desk an’ press th’ button 
an’—let ‘er go Gallagher! Down goes th’ 
larnin’ like a boy with a dose iv caster ile. 

Ah! Dunnessy, but it’s an easy time ye’er 
grand-childer will be havin’! Carnaygie an’ 
th’ B.L.Ss. have saved future ginerations mil- 
lions iv years iv exscrewsheatin’ study an’ 
thought, 

“Well,” said Mr. Dunnessy, “divvle th’ bit 
de I care! They ’aint infiooenced me yet — 
but I s’pose they will!” 

“Oh! blow ye'’er eyes!” responded Mr. 
Jooley, “Suppose agin they shouldn’t! But, 
as I said wance before, it takes a thief to catch 
a thief, which explains the polisman, an’ just 
so, it takes a libryian to understhand a 
libryian, an’ amongst thimselves they may 
know what they are a thrainin’ f'r.” 


SCHOOL WORK OF NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY* 


Tue work with schools has been extended 
to 393 educational institutions, which are 
now visited once or twice a month, by li- 
brary assistants. In 222 of these the library 


“From Report of the Director of the New York 
Public Library, 1907. 
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maintains its own bulletin boards for notices 
touching general educational affairs in con- 
nection with the library, or of particular in 
terest to teachers and students of the school 
Besides those mentioned in the last report, 
bulletin boards have been placed in univer- 
sities, parochial schools, and public elemen- 
tary schools. Arrangements have been made 
for the inclusion of all the industrial schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society, additional pa- 
rochial schools, and others controlled by dif- 
ferent corporations. 

One copy of every issue of the “Monthly 
List of Additions” has been sent to each 
teacher in the public elementary and high 
schools, and one copy to each principal in 
other schools, The library has thus dis 
tributed 108,702 copies to schools visited by 
library assistants and has sent 410 copies by 
mail to Staten Island and the Bronx. 

Library assistants have visited schools 
6,013 times and in addition a series of ad- 
dresses in schools have been made, gen 
erally by members of the staff, to teach 


ers at teachers’ and principals’ confer- 
ences; to assembled classes and schools; 
to mothers’ or parents’ meetings held 


in schools; and, upon occasion, at dinners 
of school-men, In addition to these more 
or less formal addresses, about thirty speak- 
ers at graduation exercises in elementary 
schools have included references to the li 
brary and to books and reading as means 
for the continuation of education, in their 
talks to boys and girls about to leave school 

In the public elementary and high schools 
of Manhattan, Richmond, and the Bronx, are 
about 7784 teachers, according to the latest 
published report of the Board of Education 
The branch libraries have issued’ to teachers, 
in the period covered by this report, 4343 
special study cards; or, in other words, a 
body of teachers more than half as large 
as that employed in the public schools of the 
three boroughs have received cards entitling 
them to books and special study. Teachers 
have in 33,163 instances endorsed applications 
for library use made by their pupils. In the 
public elementary and high schools, ther 
are about 162,220 pupils. old enough and far 
enough advanced to use reference books. 
The branches report a total reference use by 
school-children of 140,795. 

The library has not insisted that teachers 
be held personally responsible for books lost 
by pupils for whom they have signed appli 
cation blanks, and teachers themselves have 
not been required to name guarantors. 

Seven volumes have been lost by teachers 
and 348 by pupils as a result of these exemp- 
tions —a loss small in proportion to the 
number of cards issued, and negligible in 
proportion to the probable resulting circula 
tion or use of books 

Substantially all magazines for teachers 
may be found in both the Bloomingdale and 
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branches have smaller but representative col- 
lections of such magazines. The collection 
comprises 51 titles and includes magazines in 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, Danish, Swedish, Bohemian and Rus- 
sian. In addition to the usual general peda- 
gogical magazines there are included periodi- 
cals devoted to such special interests as the 
kindergarten, elementary and high schools, 
school method, manual training, physical 
training, language teaching, psychology, ge- 
ography, nature study, and the study of de- 
ficient children. In all, 314 subscriptions 
for magazines for teachers’ especial uses have 
been entered for the branch libraries, in ad- 
dition to our regular subscriptions. 

For the development of the work with 
pupils in elementary and high schools a list 
of reference books, including 734 titles, or 879 
volumes, to be added to branches for con- 
sultation by pupils has been prepared in con- 
junction with high school librarians and, in 
certain cases, with teachers of special sub- 
jects. It is hoped that the whole collection 
may be installed in at least two branches, and 
in part in a considerable number of others, 
during the coming year. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN * 


THERE are many good short lists of chil- 
dren’s books, but no entirely satisfactory 
catalog exists of the great body of books 
which even scrupulous librarians agree to 
be eligible for the reading of young people. 
Miss Hunt’s recent short list is confessedly 
the “cream,” Miss Hewins’ list is not much 
longer, while Miss Sargent’s larger lists are 
now 12 and 18 years old. The comprehen- 
sive catalog we have in mind probably would 
contain several thousand titles, for the school 
collection at the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh now embraces 2400 titles, while the 
Detroit list here under review appears to 
contain nearly or quite twice as many, and 
it shows sufficient care in choosing, to have 
omitted the “Pansy” and “Elsie” books, Op- 
tic, Castlemon, Alger and others of that ilk, 
though it does not, we are glad to note, 
bar out “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn.” It catalogs by subjects, authors and 


*Carnecte Lisrary or Pirrssurcu. Catalogue of 
beoks: annotated, arranged and provided by the 
library for the use of the first . grades in the 
Pittsburgh schools. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 
1907. 331 p. O. 50 ¢, 

Derrorr Pustic Lrsrary, Children’s 
in the library suitable for young people 5 aed 

+ by Mary Conover, superintendent of the Children’s 
department. Detroit Public Library, 1908. 215 p. 


Q. 22 ¢. 
Baker, T., compiler and editor. A bibli- 
ography of children’s reading. Columbia Univ. 


Press, N. Y., 1908. 65 p. O. 30 c. (Teachers 
College Record, vol, 9, no, 1, Jan., 1908.) 
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titles, omits annotations, shows careful tech- 
nical workmanship and should be a useful 
book for all teachers and librarians. 

The Pittsburgh volume is an enlargement 
and thorough review of that part of the 
“Graded aa annotated catalog of books in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for the 
use of the city schools,” which covered the 
first eight grades. That catalog issued in 
1900 has been out of print since 1902 and 
this revision is very welcome. The lists for 
the upper grades will appear later in a sepa- 
rate volume. 

The number of titles has been limited to a 
few hundred chosen with special care both 
as to textual fitness and the most pleasing 
editions. Titles having a generally recog- 
nized literary value are indicated by asterisk. 
The size of the book results from the exten- 
sive and excellent descriptive annotations 
and particularly because the same title is re- 
peated in full under as many grades (in 
some cases five and six) as seems appropriate. 

It is gratifying to note the hearty testi- 
mony from the school authorities to the use- 
fulness of the earlier edition and the present 
edition is prefaced by formal notes of ap- 
proval and appreciation from the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools and the Pittsburgh 
Principals’ Association 

The ideal list would be one including at 
least as many good titles as the Detroit cata- 
log, but following the Pittsburgh catalog in 
typography, annotation and arrangement. 

There seems to be little reason for the 
printing of Professor Baker’s “Bibliography” 
and had he taken pains to inferm himself 
of similar library enterprises he probably 
would have reached the same conclusion. He 
includes about &s0 titles classified under 13 
appropriate captions, but without author or 
title index. The books named are wel! 
enough, though a good many English titles 
are given which have found little favor in 
America and there is a noticeable leaning 
toward all the books of one or two publish- 
ers, but the real trouble is with those that 
are mot named. There is no section for 
Poetry (perhaps quite the most important 
class of children’s reading) and almost no 
books listed in which poetry appears even 
incidentally. Science and nature study are 
also totally ignored. More than a third is 
devoted to fairy tales and myths and the bal- 
ance is chiefly stories of travel, adventure, 
history and of different parts of our country. 

It is strange indeed to find what purports 
to be “a list of what is best” for children 
from four to fifteen, which includes neither 
“Pilgrim's progress,” “Stories from the Bible,’ 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “Child's 
garden of verses,” “Mother Goose,” Lear's 
“Nonsense book,” Kate Greenaway, “Ihe 
jungle book,” “Hoosier schoolmaster” nor 
Eugere Field. 

The technical and typographic work ‘s 
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shocking. Misprints abound (Chrisholm for 
Chisholm p. 10; Hauf for Hauff, p. 12, and 
Sophia for Sophie, p. 33, are examples) ; 
titles are loosely quoted (Giant scissors for 
Gate of the giant scissors, p. 19) ; pen names 
are used for author entries with no indi- 
cation that they are pseudonyms nor refer- 
ences from real name; such cataloging curi- 
osities for author entries as Daskam, Jo- 
sephine Dodge (Bacon) (p. 30), St. Nich- 
olas, editor of, Baby Days, edited by (p. 35) 
are typical of many such and at the end of 
many sections appears a strange limbo called 
“author anon.” (we have always supposed 
books not authors to be anonymous) to 
which are consigned “Arabian nights” (when 
not entered under editor), “Golden fairy 
book,” “The wide world,” and other like 
books with no entry anywhere under title. 
The brief notes are usually colorless or com- 
monplace and the price—always so impor- 
tant a factor in influencing selection for 
schools or libraries, should be given as in the 
Pittsburgh list. 


BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT 


ATLANTIC CITY, MARCH 13-14. 


The 12th annua! meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association and the Pennsylva- 
nia Library Club was held at the Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 13 and 14. The 
attendance this year was even larger than 
usval, and the meeting bore somewhat the 
character of the national conferences, due 
partly to the fact that the American Library 
Institute held its first meeting, which called 
together many important librarians and lead- 
ers in the profession, and partly to the wide 
representation of libraries in other states 
besides the two under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey associations,— 
New York, District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Michigan, Massachusetts and Canada being 
represented. One of the pledsant features 
of the conference was the reception and tea 
given by the Atlantic City Free Public Li- 
brary on Saturday afternoon. The first ses- 
sion was held on Friday evening, under the 
auspices, of the Pennsylvania Library Club, 
whose president, Mr. John Thomson, pre- 
sided, After an address of welcome by the 
mayor of Atlantic City, the Hon. Frank P. 
Stoy, and a brief address by Hon. David A. 
Boody, ex-mayor of Brooklyn, Miss Mary L. 
Jones, acting librarian of the Bryn Mawr 
College Library, read an interesting paper 
on the “Organization of Labor,” with par- 
ticular reference to library work. (This 
paper will be published in the Liprary jour- 
NAL.) Miss Mary A. True, librarian of the 
Free Library Association at Foxburg, Penn- 
sylvania, told the audience of “What the li- 
brary means to one small town.” Miss 
True spoke of the work done by the Free 
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Library Association at Foxburg, which is a 
town of 600 inhabitants, situated in the oil 
region of northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
library owns 1300 volumes, of which about 
one thousand are works of fiction, the re- 
maining three hundred consisting of refer- 
ence books, histories, books of travel, ete. 
A travelling library furnished by the Penn- 
sylvania Free Library Commission augments 
the collection of the library, which is open 
every day in the year. 

Much attention is given to interesting chil- 
dren in the library by means of story-hours, 
childrens’ evenings, and also by travel-talk 
given by residents of the town, descriptive 
of interesting trips which they have taken 
The children are encouraged to co-operate 
in the work of the library, thus creating and 
sustaining their interest in its activities 

For the adults there are Old Soldiers’ 
Nights, when war stories are told by the 
veterans and war songs are sung; Mothers’ 
Nights, at which the training of children and 
other kindred topics are discussed, and at 
which tea is served; Old Timers’ Nights, 
a very popular feature, when reminiscences 
of the pioneer days of the town are told by 
old residents, and Authors’ Nights. The best 
feature of interest to adults is the House 
keepers’ Meeting, held in the library once a 
week, to which the housekeepers bring their 
knitting, discuss problems of their work, and 
at which tea is served. Gymnasium work for 
men, boys and girls is arranged by the library 
as well 

One feature of library activity is “civic 
work,” by which the children are taught how 
to plant and to care for flowers, and an an- 
nual flower-show is held to display the re- 
sults of their work. One result of this civic 
work has been the converting of a public 
dump-hole into a park and playground. It 
has also developed a band of “weed-pullers,” 
children whose services are entirely voluntary, 
and whose reward consists in being thanked 
publicly at the annual flower-show. 

As Foxburg has no newspaper of its own, 
the work of the library is reported weekly in 
the newspapers of nearby towns. An annual 
library meeting is held, to which the public 
is invited to hear reports of the work of the 
library, and to elect officers for the coming 
year. The library is maintained entirely by 
the citizens, to whom an annual appeal for 
support is made. The principal source of 
income is entertainments by home talent. 
Miss True’s talk was illuminating in show- 
ing the vital part a library can play in town 


life and the broader interests of a small 
community. 
The president then introduced the last 


speaker on the program, Mr. Frank B. Heck 
mann, of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
who, under the title, “The reality of fic- 
tion,” read a summary of, and reminiscent 
commentary on, many standard works of fic- 
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tion of permanent value, which are apt to be 
forgotten in the present-day flood of newer 
novels. 

The second session was held on Saturday 
morning under the auspices of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, whose president, 
Miss Beatrice Winser, invited the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. William C. Kimball, to preside. 

Mr. Everett T. Tomlinson read an in- 
teresting paper on “What the boy finds in- 
teresting in a book.” Mr, Tomlinson con- 
tends that the American boy is in a class all 
his own, and prefers to read realistic stories 
of action, and historical stories that appeal 
to the imagination and love of country; that 
the young mind is receptive, and that the im- 
agination plays a great part in the mental 
development of the child. The speaker be- 
lieves in fairy tales for children, as they 
cultivate sentiment, sympathy and love of 
justice. 

Mr. Frederic C. Brown, of the Nation, 
delivered a delightful address “Literary jour- 
nalism in theory and practice,” emphasizing 
the importance of high ideals for the literary 
journal. His paper displayed the keenest ap- 
preciation and insight with regard to the 
canons of criticism and he cited with a spirit 
of humor instances of the manifold sins of 
commission by inferior journals against these 
canons. No brief synopsis can do justice to 
this thoughtful and critical paper, and it is 
to be regretted that the limited space of the 
LipraARY JOURNAL, making restrictions to 
articles of a more technical nature compul- 
sory, prevents its publication in full. 

The following note from a report of the 
Atlantic City meeting in the Newark Even- 
ing News, March 21, written by one who at- 
tended the meeting, brings out the following 
points in Mr. Brown’s paper: “The truly 
critical journal must demand mental freedom 
and patience and be quite apart from any sym- 
pathy with orthodox and_ heterodox affilia- 
tions. But the journal of literary criticism 
has a limited following. It appeals only to 
the critical temperament and the critical lit- 
erary interest is yet rare in this country. 
The circulation of a literary journal is af- 
fected by the fact that Americans do not 
want criticisms, for naturally we are optim- 
istic and thus satisfied with our progress. 
The literary journal hopes to rebuke the 
smug complacent American literature, to in- 
dicate the weakness and to applaud the 
scholarly, the good and the sincere. All of 
this operates against its commercial success. 
However, the literary journal is in a quiet 
way influencing the people who think, and is 
striving to revise, to shape and to help the 
scholastic life of America.” 

Mrs, Henry L. Elmendorf, assistant libra- 
rian of the Buffalo Public Library, read a 
paper on “The measure of a librarian by an 
old Greek rule.” This paper, the fruit of 
Mrs. Elmerdorf’s wide experience, knowl- 
edge and keen insight, is a distinct contribu- 
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tion to the literature of librarianship. It goes 
back beyond the mere “routine efficiency” 
that threatens to usurp the place in library 
administration of the finer and more basi 
qualifications that make for the best in 
library work. Mrs. Elmendorf dealt with 
the problem broadly, emphasizing the im 
portance of getting the best work from the 
individual member of the staff as an indi 
vidual to insure the best service from the li 
brary staff as a whole. This again is a paper 
to which justice cannot be done in a brief 
synopsis. 

At the close of the session Mr. Kimbal! 
made a few remarks with regard to legis! 
tion in New Jersey in its effect upon library 
apprepriations, 

The third session was held on _e 
evening, March 14, with Mr. Bostwick, 
dent of the American Library 
the chair. Mr. Bostwick introduced the first 
speaker on the program, Dr. Morris Jas 
trow, Jr., librarian and professor of Semiti 
languages at the University of Pennsy! 
vania, who read a paper on “Library eco: 
omy and economy in libraries.” The cost of 
books and expense of maintenance in larg 
representative European and American |i 
braries were compared, disproving the 
statement, often made, that American li 
braries attained their greater efficiency ani 
convenience of use at a higher rate of ex 
pense for administration than that of Eu: 
pean libraries, where access to collections wa 
much more difficult, thus lessening their us 
fulness to students. (This paper, it is hoped 
will be published in the Lrprary yourNat.) 

Mr. Thomas L. Masson, editor of 7; 
in his address, “Some essentials of library 
administration,” gave an entertaining and 
humorous talk, in the course of which h 
stated the advantages to a library in having 
borrowers who did not return bool 
promptly, since the collecting of fines mig 
be made a profitable source of revenue. |) 
conclusion, arguing that the audience was 
cut off from escape by the fact that th 
last train had left the city that night, M 
Masson read some charming verses on t! 
booklovers’ heaven, which are to be printed 
in a later number of the L. 7. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of the | 
brary of Columbia University, was the final 
speaker of the evening and delivered an ex 
cellent address on “What constitutes a civ- 
ilized man.” 

Dr. Canfield defined civilization as a state 
of living together in mutual helpfulness and 
dealt broadly with the subject, developing 
his premises to the conclusion that a spirit 
ot co-operation is, after all, the cardinal 
factor in the progress of humanity, 

Mr. H. W. Wilson then announced the 
plans of the Travel Committee for the post 
conference trips of the A. L. A. at the Min 
netonka meeting. These plans were pul- 
lished in the March Liprary yJoOURNAL 
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ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Ontaria Library Association will hold 
its eighth annual meeting at Toronto, Can., 
April 20 and 21. The addresses as planned 
for the meeting will cover the following sub- 
jects: Work with children, The mission of 
the public library, and The public library and 
local clubs and associations. Inspector T. W. 
H, Leavitt will speak on Some library prob- 
lems. He will also exhibit a travelling picture 
library which will be used during the sum- 
mer in connection with organizing children’s 
rooms. A question box is also planned for, 
and special reports will be made on several 
subjects. It is the purpose of the meeting 
to give special attention to the problems of 
the small library. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 
As planned at Asheville, the Executive 


Committee, and the committees on the Quar 
terly and the indexing of legal periodicals 
met in Chicago, December 28 and 30, 1907, 
and discussed arrangements for the annual 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., and the 
publication of the Quarterly, 

A balance in the treasury of $110.44 was re- 
ported and membership of 84, a net increase 
of seven since the Asheville meeting. Since 
Jan. 1, 1908, two more have been elected. 

Mr, John E. King, the state librarian of 
Minnesota, who was present, reported on 
local arrangements for the Minnetonka meet- 
ing. An attractive program is to be provided 
and it is hoped a large number of members 
will be able to attend. Early announcement 
will be made regarding details of the con- 
vention. 

The most important matter considered was 
the progress report of the Committee on In- 
dexing Legal Periodicals, hereafter to be 
known as the Board of Editors. 

As a result of the labors of the editor-in- 
chief, Mr. Frederick W. Schenk, assisted by 
the co-editors, Messrs. Belden, Gilbert. Butler 
and Feazel, the first number of the periodical, 
the “Index to legal periodicals and law library 
journal,” has appeared. A copy of the first 
number and full details as to the plans can 
be secured free, on application to the business 
manager, Mr. Karl Ed. Steinmetz, 5613 Drexel 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. The annual subscription 
is five dollars and orders should be sent him 
at once in order to assure receipt of the sec- 
ond and succeeding numbers. Checks or 
money orders in payment of subscriptions 
should be made payable to Franklin O. Poole, 
secretary-treasurer, 

The Quarterly is made up of two parts with 
separate paginations. The title shows the 
character of the two sections. The index 
portion will cumulate in the final issue of the 
year. The list of periodicals indexed in the 
first number is not as complete as will be 
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the case in the second and succeeding issues 
The work will shortly be exhaustive 

The indexing is being done by the co-opera 
tive method well known to many members of 
the A. L. A. The editors will be glad to 
receive word from anyone who may be will 
ing to assist. The address of the editor-in 
chief is Law Library, University of Chicago 

FRANKLIN O. Poote. Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


THe American Library Institute was 
formally adopted by the American Library 
Association at Portland, in 1905. Fifteen 
ex-presidents set the organization on foo: 
Che constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
and 44 fellows were elected.’ To these seven 
were added in 1906. For nearly two year 
the organization remained inactive In 1907 
a letter of inquiry sent out by Mr. Dewe 
showed that a majority of the members pre 
ferred that the Institute should not. be 
given up. The Institute Board, basing its 
action on replies to Mr. Dewey's circular. 
decided to attempt a meeting at Atlanti 
City. In response to the secretary's notic: 
that an informal meeting for library dis 
cussion would be held at the Chelsea, Marc! 
12, the day before the bi-state meeting, 

8 p.m., and a formal business meeting, March 
13. 10 am. 17 of the members came 
together. 

The evening meeting was a very pleasant 
one, bringing out comments from nearly 
every one present. At the morning meeting 
it was voted, with no dissenting voice, that 
the institute be indefinitely continued. The 
discussion as to its proper field of work 
and its relations to the A. L. A. was largely 


with reference to possible changes in the 
constitution of the A, L Dr. Putnam. 
chairman of the A. L. A. revision com 


mittee, though of course unable to say what 
conclusions his committee may reach, said 
that they find a strong sentiment in favor of 
making the council a purely deliberative 
body, relieved of the association’s business 
affairs and devoting its sessions to the dis 
cussion of broad library questions The 
opinion seemed to be held by many of those 
present that such a body, a definite part of 
the A. L, A. would be preferable to the 
institute as it is now organized. Yet. all 
were agreed that in view of the uncertainty 
of the council's future the institute should be 
continued. To this conclusion the success of 
the previous evening's with two 
brief papers and free discussion seemed 
largely to contribute. 

The Institute Board was directed to pro 
ceed with the organization, send out. the 
names of 16 more persons to be balloted on 
for membership, propose a program for a 
meeting to be held just before the next 


session, 
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A. L. A. cenference; divide all members into 
ten classes, each to continue in membership 
for a different number of years from one 
to ten, and to send bills for dues of $1 
per year for membership. Each present paid 
$2 in advance to clear up bills already in- 
curred. The board issued, under date of 
March 25, a circular letter, nominating 16 
persons for membership, and giving the 
terms of the present members, ranging from 
one year to ten years each, as decided by 
‘ot 
At the meeting of the institute for general 
discussion, 8 p.m., the following question 
was first considered. 

“EXCEPT IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
FEW GREAT RESEARCH OR STORE-HOUSE LIBRA- 
RIES HAVE WE REACHED A TIME WHEN TWO 
OF THE MOST PRESSING DUTIES AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF THE LIBRARIAN ARE THE SELEC- 
TION AND REJECTION OF BOOKS.’ IF YES, WHAT 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLIE THIS WORK?” 

J. C. Dana read a paper, presenting the 
following points: 

“A proper function of great research libra- 
ries is to preserve and hold ready for use 
either all the printed things they can gather 
and make available, or all they can gather 
within the fields they mark out for them- 
selves. With these libraries our question 
does not, as yet, concern itself; though at 
the present rate of increase in printing the 
time will soon come when no library can 
persist in the attempt to be the omnium- 
gatherum, and store-house libraries must be- 
come store-hcuses only within chosen fields. 

“All libraries that are not store-houses 
find that one of their pressing duties is that 
of selection; and to select is to reject also. 
The iimits set by income, by the demands of 
those entitled to use its books, by the scope 
of the library compel the librarian of every 
library, whether large or small, to select from 
all books new and old a mere handful for 
purchase. 

“In selecting A in preference to a possible 
B, the librarian deprives his constituency 
of that use of B which they might have en- 
joyed had he not selected A. For A he 
gives the money it costs, also the money re- 
quired to catalog it, place it on the shelves, 
handle it, dust it, rebind it, shift it from 
shelf to shelf as the library grows and 
move it, perhaps a score of times daily, as 
the use of books which stand near it may de- 
mand. He chose to put money and thought 
upon A and not upon B, because he believed 
A would earn its cost and keep for the 
library’s readers, while B would not. The 
choice may not have been a wise one; but it 
was one that had to be made. 

“The same question that confronts the li- 
brarian in selecting for purchase, confronts 
him also in selection for retention. He keeps 


C on the shelves, he disposes forever of D, 
because he finds that the room D occupies, 
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the money it takes to keep it clean, well 
bound and in proper place on the shelf, js 
more than the value of D to the persons who 
use the library. This is as plainly a question 
of library administration as is the question 
of selection for purchase. 

“What, if any, rules can be laid down for 
rejection? I believe, none. Each case in 
each library must be separately considered. 

“Always it must be kept in mind that use 
alone does not justify the expense of retain- 
ing a book. The use must be sufficient to 
warrant the expense. Most librarians are a 
trifle overawed by a book, and still more 
overawed by a book which is in the library, 
and still more by a book in the library which 
a man once wished to see. In every case the 
question is: ‘As to this book, will the 
efficiency of this library be augmented by 
its expensive presence or its labor-saving 
absence ?’ 

“The increase in’the use made of books in 
libraries, with greater increase of cost, com 
pels careful consideration of all possible 
methods, of saving labor. The wise selec- 
tion of books is certainly one of the most 
effective of labor-saving methods. Buying 
ten copies of the best book on a subject for 
a given library’s constituency, saves money 
over buying ten different books on the same 
subject; it saves in selecting, ordering, cata- 
loging, classifying, replacing, finding on the 
shelf because always in, and in satisfying in- 
quirers because the staff knows the one 
book, its scope, contents values and what it 
can do for a given enquirer. 

“This is the secret of the art of selecting 
few titles, carefully chosen for the com 
munity’s needs, and freely duplicated. The 
success the Newark library has had with its 
list of novels restricted to a thousand titles 
is an illustrztion I may venture to allude to. 
It seems to have added to the library's eff 
ciency and to have saved labor at the same 
time, 

“A book that for any reason is no longer 
a good working tool in the library in which 
it finds itself, surely adds to the cost of that 
library’s maintenance. One such book in a 
large library is of small importance, a few 
thousand to a large degree bind the hands, so 
to speak, of the really efficient books with 
which they stand, and make many of the 
hours of work of the assistants simply hours 
of wasted labor. 

“Libraries must save time at every point 
to justify their growing pay-rolls. Well 
selected books save time by their presence; 
inefficient books save time by their absence.” 

Discussion of this subject was, in part, as 
follows: 

Bostwick: In New York the branches ac- 
cumvlate more books than their shelves can 
comfortably hold. In time we hope to have 
a store-house for these accumulations. In 
a general way we then plan to place in the 
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store-house books that have not been used 
for a year in the branches, though no ab 
solute rule will be made in the matter, of 
course. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: How shall books be se 
lected for rejection? It is a question which 
perhaps should not be permitted to arise. Let 
selection be more careful and it may be found 
that books thus selected will always remain 
useful and will always have to be retained. 

Gou.tp: The really best books do not lose 
their usefulness as soon we are apt to 
think. If selections are wisely made it would 
seem that not many would ever need to be 
discarded. 

CanFieLD: On the other hand, in a college 
library, books “get upon the shélves” and are 
in the way, making distances that one must 
travel through the stacks greater, making 
a larger number of titles to be read over, 
and adding needless labor in many ways. 

FietcHerR: I am not so much in favor of 
dividing the sheep from the goats, the used 
from the unused, as I formerly was. We 
have tried it to some extent, having moved 
our less-used books to the upper floors of 
the stack. The result is not altogether happy 
If we had more room we would probably 
bring back these books and put all together 
again. As to absolute rejection, libraries are 
not so near the limits of accomodation as one 
might suppose. Improved shelving and more 
stack room with possible segregation of less 
used books will usually solve the problems. 
I doubt if even the great libraries, near 
Boston or New York for example, could 
conveniently unite on a common ware-house. 

Anprews: Old scientific text books, often 
called of no value, we find in the Crerar 
Library are wanted by patent lawyers. We 
have’ segregated the less-used books and find 
that one-third of our failures to answer 
questions are due to this segregation. 

LANE: Wise selection, of course, lessens 
the labor of rejection. But every library finds 
that the selection it most suffers from is that 
of the past, It is easier to show others 
how to reject than to do it in one’s own 
library. The Antiquarians’ Library in Wor- 
cester, for example, though nominally a his- 
torical collection includes poetry. which it 
might well reject. Of course, it should put 
the poetry in some other library where it 
would be of use. 

Putnam: I suggest that the word clim 
ination be used instead of rejection. This 
would make some of the problems the ques- 
tion raises seem easier of solution. 

Hut: Any one who can select books for 
a library can be trusted to reject some of 
them as time goes on. It is a mistake to ac- 
cept everything that comes, especially gifts 
They should be scrutinized with care before 
being added to the shelves. In the 26 
branches in Brooklyn we tried to discover 
what books were of so little value to the 
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branches that they would not be missed i 
taken away. The branch librarians sent it 
lists of books not used in two years and they 
were very few. However, some books must 
be eliminated. In our new building there 
will be a storage place for 300,000 volumes 
for the less-used books of the branches to 
which every branch will have access 

CanFietp: Columbia College 
gifts with considerable care and sends mat 
things to special libraries. It has 
many books from its shelves to other |: 

Utiey: Are prospective givers 
fended by having their gifts declined 

CanFietp: If we may decline large co! 
lections under certain conditions we certain] 
may decline minor ones 

PutNAM: The general principles 
down in the paper seem correct, Of cour 
every librarian will feel a pang over the los 
of the books he eliminates; but every libra 
rian has more of a pang still for the lack 
of books the library has never been able to 
get. We do not condemn or slight the bool 
we do not buy; nor do we condemn or slight 
a book when we eliminate it. Room for read 
ers is usually fairly adequate. It is perhaps 
asier to add storage room to libraries than 1; 
generally supposed. 

Carr: The “intermediate library,” at Wor 
cester, a collection lying between the ref 
erence department proper and the lending col 
lection, seems to solve the problem of storag 
there. 

FietcHer: In our experience, it is not 
well to have books of the same class in tw 
places in a working library 

Mrs. EtmenporF: Buffalo has planned 
make a careful catalog of the most useful 
books: this catalog to be the one generally 
used by the public. This means a separatior 
of the cards, but not necessarily a separation 
into two groups of the books. 

Lane: The branch library plan to be 
adopted later in New York and Brooklyn 
seems to throw light on the general prob- 
lem. Most public libraries must reject any 
vay. The books they eliminate will tend to 
increase in size, the special libraries, the 
store-house libraries and the great university 
libraries and if these are to attain the max 
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mum of efficiency they will have to reduc 
the collections in their own stacks. Why not, 
and other 


then, in or near New York, Boston 
centers have a large store-house, as has 
suggested, to which all the greater libraries 
may send such books as they think wise, 
and from which they can secure them again 
at a minimum of cost? 

Extracts were read from a number of let 
ters from members unable to be present, gi 
ing further opinions upon the subject, mos 
of them taking an affirmative view of the 
question, modified according to conditions, 
scope of library, judicious discrimination, etc 

The next question for consideration was: 
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OUGHT NOT LIBRARIES OF A CERTAIN GRADE 
TO BE CREATED PERMANENT DEPOSITORIES OF 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ISSUED BY THE GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT — IN ORDER TO INSURE COMPLETE- 
NESS OF COLLECTIONS AND MOST EFFICIENT AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE SAME? ‘This was pre- 
sented in a paper by Dr. Canfield, as follows: 

“There is no thought of a discussion of the 
value of public documents — that is taken for 
granted. The question concerns simply the 
designation of depositories, and is brought to 
the attention of the institute at this time 
largely because certain correspondence, the 
gist of which follows: 

“Early in the present calendar year one of 
the largest university libraries noticed that 
it had missed two shipments from the 
Superintendent of Documents at Washington. 
Correspondence with the superintendent 
brought out the fact that the library had 
been temporarily dropped from the list, but 
later had been reinstated—and still later the 
missing shipments were sent forward. About 
the same time a letter was received from a 
member of Congress stating that he had 
‘again designated’ the library as a depository 
of the government publications and in his 
Congressional District. This led to inquiry 
covering the entire ground of designated de- 
positories, with the following results: 

“From a letter to a government official 
at Washington: 

‘The present law concerning the designa- 
tion of Cor gressmen of certain libraries as 
public depositories, is so framed as to make 
it possible for members of Congress to change 
the designation from Congress to Congress. 
A library in one part of a Congressman’s 
district may be designated for one Congress, 
and another library in another part of the 
district for the succeeding Congress. If this 
is done, or whenever it is done, it results 
in broken sets of public documents in differ- 
ent libraries in different parts of the district. 
As the chief value of public documents lies 
in the completeness of the sets, in their con- 
tinuity, such a change of designation renders 
the collection of public documents practically 
worthless, 

“Do you happen to know or can you in 
any way learn, whether these changes are 
frequently made?’ 

“The reply to this was: 

“*T received yesterday your letter of the 
13th inst. relativé to changes in the list of 
depositories of public documents to which all 
Government publications are sent, and in 
reply have to say that so long as these deposi- 
tories were supplied with documents through 
this office no changes were permitted in the 
list except for good and sufficient reasons. 
We took the same view of this matter that 
you take, that a proper designation having 
been made, the library so designated should 
continue to receive Government publications 
irrespective of any changes in the boundaries 


of Congressional Districts. It is so evident 
that changes in the list of depositories made 
upon the incoming of new senators and repre 
sentatives, or on the change of boundaries 
of Congressional Districts, would operate 
disastrously to said depositories and nullify 
in great measure the very purpose for which 
they were established, that the departme: 
properly I think, assumed that no ienane 
should be permitted, though the law does not 
specifically require this and might readily | 
otherwise construed. 

“It was only two days ago that | learned 
that a different construction has been put 
upon the law, and changes in depositori: 
are now allowed to be made upon the desig 
nation of new senators or representativ« 
in some cases substituting small and insignifi 
cant libraries in the place of large librarx 
in cities to which for years the documents 
have been sent. How many such changes 
have been made I am unable to say. 

“‘Under these circumstances, the attention 
of the Committee on Printing of the tw: 
Houses of Congress should be called to this 
matter by prominent librarians, and in some 
emphatic way; and it should be suggested 
that if the law permits these changes th: 
law should be amended so as to secur 
the continued supply to all designated depo: ds 
tories of Government publications so lo 
as these libraries remain satisfactory depo: 
tories. If several prominent librarians should 
communicate with the chairman of the Com 
mittee on Printing, making the suggestion 
and uttering a protest against changes being 
allowed, it would have a good effect.’ 

“A letter was then sent to a member of the 
Committee on Printing, calling his attention 
to the correspondence already referred 
and repeating in substance the first letter 
quoted above. 

“To this, answer was made by the gentle 
man addressed, as follows: 

“Tt certainly seems to be a mistake t 
change the depositories of public documents, 
and I am surprised to hear that this is fre- 
quently done. This statement may be cor- 
rect, but I should be inclined to doubt it 
The depositories have always been the same 
in my district since I have been in Congress, 
and I took them as I found them. I trust 
that you do my colleagues injustice.’ 

“In the annual report of the Public 
Printer, for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1907, pp. 350-355, this matter is discussed 
by the present Superintendent of Documents, 
who quotes at some length and approvingly 
from Miss Hasse’s report to the American 
Library Association, at the last meeting of 
that organization. The superintendent sums 
up as follows: 

“*To constitute permanent depositories in 
important centers in the various states, sub- 
ject only to change at their request or upon 
its being discovered that they are not comply- 
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ing with the law, and to place therein all 
Government publications printed for distribu- 
tion, under the control of a person trained in 
library methods and versed in public docu- 
ments, would be a saving of money to the 
Government and practically accomplish that 
which is now theoretically brought about.’ 

“At present it is sufficient to comment 
upon this, in passing, that there is grave ques- 
tion as to the feasibility and desirability in 
placing in each depository a Government 
agent —and there can be no question at all 
as to the desirability and feasibility of Zen- 
eral investigation, such as is now permitted 
and required under United States Statutes at 
Large, 1895, Vol. 28, page 612, chapter 23, 
section 70: “The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments shall thoroughly investigate the con- 
dition of all libraries that are now designated 
depositories; and whenever he shal] ascer- 
tain that the number of books in any such 
library, other than college libraries is below 
one thousand, other than Government publica- 
tion, or it has ceased to be maintained as a 
public library, shall strike the same from the 
list, and the Senator, Representative, or 
Delegate shall designate another depository 
that shall meet the conditions herein 
required.” 

“Those who were at the Asheville confer- 
ence will remember the discussion which fol- 
lowed Miss Hasse’s paper and Mr. Post's 
address — especially the very wise words of 
Mr. Bowker, calling attention to what has 
been done in the past in this matter, he 
continued : 

“We want two things. We want a flex- 
ibility in the matter of depositories, so there 
will be depositories of several classes We 
want also a flexibility in the handling of 
documents themselves, which I am glad to say 
is largely made possible under the new law. 
When we get these two things we shall have 
a government which will be most economical 
from the point of view of the producer, and 
most useful from the point of view of the 
distributor.’ 

“For the sake of placing this matter in 
definite form before the members of the in- 
stitute this evening, hoping thereby to secure 
a discussion which will bring definite results 
in the form of definite suggested legislative 
action, I will phrase my own answer to the 
question under discussion as follows: 

“We need legislation by which there shall 
be established permanently by the effect of 
the statute itself, depositories other than those 
designated by members of Congress, as 
follows: 

“Upon its own request, one public library 
(by which I mean a library maintained by 
taxation and free to all residents of the city 
in which it is located, without fees or dues 
of any kind) in each city having a population 
of 25,000 or upwards. According to the last 
census there are 122 cities of 25,000 popula- 
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tion and upwards; but it is impossible to de 
termine just how many libraries the above 
legislation would add to the number already 
designated as depositories — because many of 
the libraries in these cities have already 
been so designated. 

“Upon its own request, the library of each 
college which meets at least the educational 
standards adopted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 

“Again it will be impossible to determine 
how many depositories will be created in this 
manner, because many of these colleges are 
already designated depositories. 

“This will not deprive members of Congress 
of their present privilege of designation 

“The libraries designated by statute should 
be permitted to indicate from time to time 
what documents they desire. 

“I do not care to forestall discussion by 
any further statement of either the question, 
the present conditions which have suggested 
the question, or my own answer to it 

“I call attention again to the suggestion 
as to protest by librarians and ask for action 


thereon.” 

Following discussion, those present signed 
this statement —to be given to Dr. Steiner, 
as chairman of A. L, A. Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation: 

“To the Chairman and Members of the Congressional 
Committees on Public lrinting 

“GENTLEMEN: The undersigned respectfully call 
your attention to the fact that without continuity 
and reasonable completeness, on given lines at least, 
the value of a collection of public documents is 
seriously impaired, even if not entirely destroyed. 

“That under present interpretation of this statute 
covering the designation of depositories, changes in 
stch designation may be made from Congress to 
Congress; thus permitting the possibility ot broken 
sets in the various congressional districts sets 
which would thus become of little value. 

“That this status is peculiarly undesirable because 
both the reading public and librarians are just 
beginning to understand the value of public docu 
ments and to devise efficient methods for making 
this value available. 

“We therefore ask you to consider some amend 
ment to the present statute covering the designation 
of public depositories by which, on its own :equest 
and for cause shown, any present depository may be 
placed on a permanent list; and any library open 
freely to the public and situated in a city of (say) 
25,000 population and upwards, not now designated 
as a depository, may, upon its own request and for 
cause shown, be placed upon the same list 

“Because of the recognized value of public docu 
ments in the study of civics, political history, eco 
nomics and sociology, we suggest that provision be 
made whereby any college or university which at- 
tains (say) at least the educational standards estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, may, upon its own request, be 
placed on the list of permanent depositories. The 
Carnegie Foundation is mentioned because it is now 
gererally recognized as the most acceptable and 
pewerful authority on standardizing higher education 
in the United States 

“There should also be such appropriation as will 
secur; the appointment and service of a_ suitable 
representative of the Department of Public Printing, 
to make personal and efficient the present er 
provision for the investigation and regulation of all 
ublic depositories. Such a representation would 
argely increase the use and value of al! collections 
of public documents.” 
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_ American Library Association 


MINNETONKA CONFERENCE 


zThe date of the Minnetonka conference has 
been changed to June 21-27 instead of June 
26-July 3. This will avoid the regrettable 
conflict with the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Educational Association, which the 
former date caused, and will also secure much 
more satisfactory and advantageous accom- 
modations at Minnetonka, 


The following gives the tentative outline of 
the program for the Minnetonka conference: 
Monday, June 22 


Minnesota Library Association. 
South Dakota LiLbrary Associa- 


Afternoon: 
Evening: 


tion; American Association of Law Libra- 
ries; Executive Board. 


Tuesday, June 23 

Forenoon: Council Executive Board: Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section, 

Afternoon: First general session. 

Evening: Reception by local committee; 
Western Reserve Library School Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday, June 24 

Forenoon: Second general session. 

Afternoon: National Association of State 
Libraries ; Children’s Librarians’ Section. 

Evening: Trustee’s Section; New York State 
Library School Association; Illinois State 
Library School Association. 

Thursday, June 25 

Forenoon and Afternoon: Twin City day. 

Evening: League of Library Commissions; 
Pratt Institute Library School Association; 
Drexel Institute Library School Association. 

Friday, June 26 

Forenoon: National Association of State 
Libraries; Catalog Section (large libra- 
ries) ; election of officers; Council. 

Afternoon: Third general session, 

Evening: College and Reference Section: 
League of Library Commissions; American 
Association of Law Libraries. 


Saturday, June 27 
Forenoon:. Catalog Section 
ries); College 
Council. 
Afternoon: Fourth general session. 
COMMITTEE ON BOOKBUYING 
In the February number of L. J. is given 
the correspondence between the bookbuying 
committee and the American Publishers’ As- 
sociation on the matter of greater co-opera- 
tion between librarians and publishers. Buille- 
tin 35 (March) of the bookbuying commit- 
tee, published in the A. L. A. Bulletin for 
March, contains the following: 
With Mr. Roger L. Scaife, representing 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the committee has 
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had an interesting correspondence, which we 
summarize thus: 


Mr. Scaife: Jan, 24. “Copy of your letter to the 
A, P. A. rec'd. 

“We have long been trying to get into closer rela 
tions with librarians and have in our Boston office 
a Department of library work. We secured Library 
Congress cards for all our books and sent them to 
libraries with the becoks themselves. We found |i 
braries did not care to get these cards, and last 
year gave up the plan. 

“Then we prepared post-card notes of our books 
and sent them out. These seemed not to meet with 
approval and we gave them up also 

“Latterly we have sent to libraries duplicate let 
ters about certain of our books — those of a more 
serious nature — which we felt rather depended 
lilrary trade for their success. This method seeme) 
te bring small returns. For instance: of a certai 
book. an advance notice was sent to all importan 
libraries. It was described in our Sentember ani 
agair in our Holiday bulletin, and then a specia 
circular was mailed to all important libraries ' 
yet the total sales traceable to this advertising were 
only a little over 200. Of course we can not tra 
all the results of this form of advertising 

“We would like to do the helpful thing to libraries 
knowing that we shall thus help ourselves. Hav: 
you any advice? The great and crying need is that 
librarians and publishers get together and unde: 
stand one another. 

“Books prepared by librarians and published 
our house seem to have no support from other libra 
riens. We cannot explain this 

“We looked into the reinforced binding quest 
After much study and correspondence we hit upon 4 
reinforcement satisfactcry to your Book Binding 
Committee, and then found that the only books lib: 
ries cared to buy in this form were either poor); 
edited editions or editions with banged up p 
which we could not recommend a likrary to purchas 
Moreover, your Book Binding Committee could : 
tell how many copies libraries would take. Manu 
facturing difficulties arose, and we had to let th 
matter drop, 

“Repton’s “Theory and practice of landscape gar 
dening,’ which we have lately reprinted, is practically 
unobtainable except in this edition, Few libra 
rians have the original edition. It is an a 
knowledged classic in its field, Can you tell us what 
we should do to call it to the attention of libra 
rians? 

“You will note that I am reporting and inquiring 
—not complaining. We would like, as have said, 
to do the useful and helpful thing in this. 

“Our publications are very well represented on 
all library lists, and we simply wish to hold the 
ground we have gained and gain more if we can do 
it by being of some assistance.” 


In reply to Mr. Scaife the committee wrote 
suggesting that the Bookbuying Committee 
meet at least once a year with committees 
from associations of publishers and book 
sellers. It suggested also that libraries prob 
ably bought more of the books Mr. Scaife 
said he advertised with so little apparent suc 
cess, than he supposed, and called attention 
to the fact that most libraries buy through 
their agents. It suggested also that libraries 
register, perhaps at A. L. A. headquarters, the 
names of their agents in America, Englan: 
Germany and France. this information to be 
accessible to publishers and booksellers. 

The committee pointed out that it is of 
course impossible to tell in advance how many 
copies of special bindings libraries will take, 
but it is sure that the better-sewn books wil! 
approve themselves to librarians and in time 
have a good sale. It believes that publishers 
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have tried harder to give libraries well bound 
books than most think, and that the number 
purchased being small the publishers nat- 
urally ask “Does it pay?” 

Referring to Repton, Mr. Scaife’s attention 
was called to the fact that this book has 
not been noticed in the “Book review digest” 
or “A. L, A. Booklist” and did not reach the 
“Publishers’ Weekly” until Dec. 21, and fur- 
ther, to the large number of circulars from 
publishers which libraries receive, designed to 
sell books and not to tell plainly what a book 
is about, how illustrated, how bound, how 
large, etc. 

Particular approval was expressed of the 
suggestion that publishers, booksellers and 
librarians get together. 

In earlier Bulletins of this committee, the 
attention of librarians was called to the im- 
portance and value of catalogs of dealers in 
second-hand books, to the opportunities they 
affoid for obtaining books cheaply, and to the 
knowledge oi editions, prices and titles to be 
obtained from them. It has been suggested 
that we issue a new list of some of the 
leading dealers in this and other lands who 
issue such catalogs, and the following names 
are therefore given: Those marked with an x 
make a specialty of dealing in remainders of 
editions. 

United States. 
John W. Cadby, so Grand St., Albany, N. Y. 
x McDevitt-Wilson Co., 1 Barclay St., New 


ork, 
F, P. & L, C, Harper, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, sa Park St., Boston. 
Joseph McDonough, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 
NY 


x ae R,. Anderson & Co., 67 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 
Gregory, 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
x Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway, New York. 
J. W. Bovton, ro West 28th St., New York. II- 
lustrated books. etc. 
The Roserbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, 
W. F. Stewe, 167 Clinton Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 
Thompson Pitt Co., 947 Eighth Ave., New York. 
ve Boek Shop, 730 Lexington Ave., New 
fork. 
George E. Littlefield, Cornhill, Boston. 
=" Hurting Co., 317 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Noah F_ Morrison, Elizabeth, N. J. 
D. L. & G. T. Harbeson, 126 East 23d St., 
New York 
Samuel N. Rhoades, 210 S. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Leary’s Old Book Store, Philadelphia. 
x Caroline Himebaugh, Erie, Pa. 
Frederick Leeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Canada 
John Britnell, 230 Yonge St., Toronto 
Australia 
Angus & Robertson,, 89 Castleberg St., Sydney, 
N. S. W. 


Great Britain. 
x John Grant, 31 George tv., Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. 
Albert Sutton, 43 Bridge St., Manchester. 
Eugene Hector, 103 John Bright St., Birming- 


am. 

Frank Hollings, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
London, W, C. 

John Buchanan, 49 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 


rdon G 
i= Thin, 54 South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
. Grevel & Co., 33 King Se, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 
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Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, W. C. 

Pickering & Chatto. 66 Haymarket, St. James, 
London. 

Browne & Browne, 103 Grey St., Newcastle 


yne 
A, Rvssell Smith, 24 Great Windmill St., Lon 
on, 
Bernard Qvaritch, 15 Piccadilly W. Lond 
Frances Edwards, 83 High St., Marylebone, Lou 
don, W. 
H. G. Gedney, 3 Turl St.. Oxford. 
Bowes & Bowes, 1 Trinity St., Cambridge. 
Wm. Brown, 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, 


rmany. 
K. W. Hiersemann, Kénigstrasse 3, Leipzig 
Otto Harrassowitz, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig 
Bernard Liebisch, 6 Kurprinzstrasse, Leipzig. 
List & Frarncke, 2 Thalstrasse, Leipzig 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfurt am 
Main. 
Holland. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 


State Library Commissions 


NEBRASKA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The Nebraska Library Bulletin, for March, 
gives an interesting note with regard to the 
circulation of Bohemian books in the state 
The appropriation made to the Public Library 
Commission was too small to admit of for 
eign book purchases, and the Bohemian citi- 
zens took the matter into their own hands and 
through the Bohemian societies of Nebraska 
have raised funds to purchase about 600 
volumes, to these 50 volumes have been added 
by gift. The collection will be divided into 
groups of about 30 volumes and turned over 
to the Public Library Commission to be cir 
culated free to the Bohemian communities of 
the state, with the exception of 100 volumes 
which will not be circulated, but held as a 
reference collection. 


NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISS!ION 


The commission has submitted to the gov 
ernor its report for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1907. “Summarized, the work of the com 
mission has consisted in administering the 
travelling libraries; preparing to extend their 
use to the jails and correctional institutions, 1s 
provided by the act approved April 13, 190° 
conducting a summer school for library 
workers; aiding in organizing free public |i 
braries, and advising and assisting librarians 
of small libraries in their work.” These ac 
tivities are described in detail, and the results 
of the year are summarized as_ follows: 
“603 travelling libraries have been sent out, 
with an aggregate circulation exceeding 
85,000 v.; 18 new libraries are on the record; 
47 libraries have been aided in improving 
their methods; 107 have been directly aided 
in other lines; 213 purchasing lists were pre 
pared and distributed; 22 addresses were 
made, besides many informal talks before ve 
rious gatherings; 32 persons have been given 
a measure of library training; 2943 books 
have been bought for the travelling libraries, 
3224 books have been prepared for circula 
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tion; &1 libraries have been visited, in addi- 
tion to visits paid to 27 towns that are without 
libraries.” The details of the commission's 
work were fully covered in the report by 
Miss Askew, library organizer, given in L., 5., 
December, 1907, p. 567-569. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The New York State Library has issued 
“Bulletin 46, Public libraries 16,” being “Re- 
port on public libraries, travelling libraries, 
travelling pictures and study clubs” for 1906. 
The letter of transmittal is dated May 21, 1907, 
and the report is so belated in publication that 
its contents are now somewhat superseded. 
It includes, as usual, full statistical records and 
a report on general library legislation in 1906. 


VERMONT LIBRARY COMMISSION 

The Vermont Library Commission in its 
Bulletin for March notes the last regular 
meeting of the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, held at Burlington, January 23, 1908. 
Governor Proctor was present at this meet- 
ing and assisted in forming plans for the fu- 
ture work of the commission and for the 
further development of library interests in 
the state. 

The commission is planning this year to 
have quarterly meetings, the first of which 
will be held at Brandon, April 16. After the 
transaction of the routine business of the 
commission, there will be a public meeting 
to develop the plans for the co-operation of 
the school and the library. Hon, Mason S. 
Stone, superintendent of education, and Mr. 
Arthur Chase, state librarian of New Hamp- 
shire, it is hoped will be present, besides li- 
brarians and educators from Brandon and its 
vicinity, and the officers of the State Library 
Association, and plans will be made for a per- 
manent co-operation between the library and 
the school. If the meeting prove successful 
future quarterly meetings will probably be 
held in different parts of the state to pro- 
mote the same ends. 

The commission also plans to hold a short 
summer institute at Burlington in July. It is 
koped that the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Library Association may be held 
at the same time. 


State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the California Li- 
brary Association was held in San Jose, Feb. 
17 to 21, 1908. The headquarters of the as- 
sociation was Hotel Vendome, while the 
meetings were held in the Public Library and 
the Unitarian Church. 

The sessions of Feb. 17 and 18, and the 
morning of the 19th were given up to a library 
institute conducted by the library organizers 
of the State Library, Miss Bertha Kumli and 
Miss Mabe! E. Prentiss. Miss Kumli devoted 
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three mornings to talks on “Cataloging with 
Library of Congress cards.” Miss Prentiss 
in the afternoon sessions discussed “How to 
get the most out of books,” showing what 
valuable material is often overlooked in the 
commonest reference books, and “Librarians’ 
reports and business methods,” including a 
brief reference to library records and fully 
illustrated by exhibits, She also gave a talk 
on book repairing followed by a practical 
demonstration of the use of sewing benches 
The interest and enthusiasm felt in the in- 
stitute was shown by the unusual attendanc: 
of over sixty library workers from all parts 
of the state. 

The first of the general sessions was held on 
the afternoon of Feb. 19 and was devoted to 
the ever present problem of public docy 
ments. Melvin G. Dodge, of Stanford Univer 
sity Library, presented a paper on “Public 
documents, their use to the average library.” 
The speaker said that the average library in 
California was a small one and while the 
value of certain public documents to such a 
library was very great, it was a mistake to 
think that everything that came to it from 
government sources should be kept. Mr. 
Dodge spoke also of the difficulty of knowing 
the contents of the current documents of other 
states and pointed out the value to libraries 
in this state of the list of California publica- 
tions printed in each number of News Notes 
of California Libraries. 

The question of the distribution of Cali 
fornia documents was most ably presented by 
Hon. Charles F. Curry, secretary of state 
After a preliminary sketch of the gratifying 
growth of the library movement in the state, 
the speaker cited the various statutes under 
which the 56 biennial reports and the larg: 
number of irregular publications of the stat 
are at present distributed, and also gave th 
law governing the publication and distribution 
of the California Blue Book. He recom 
mends that the distribution of documents 
should be done by some one department of 
the state government, preferably the State 
Library, rather than by the several boards, 
commissions and officers issuing them, as is 
the present method. 

Milton J. Ferguson, assistant state librarian 
spoke on the “Distribution of United States 
documents” and showed how the system of 
depository libraries had in many cases proved 
to be a great burden rather than a blessing. 
He also discussed the various routes by which 
it is possible for a document to reach a library 
and the extravagance resulting from the lack 
of a businesslike centralized distribution. 

Following the reading of these papers there 
was a round table on documents, conducted 
by Miss Anna L. Sawyer, librarian of Mills 
College Library. There was some warm ex- 
pression of opinion concerning the action of 
the government in stamping documents 
“Property of the United States government 
In connection with the papers there was a 
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most interesting set of exhibits of state and 
federal documents on the following oe: 

Agriculture in California, by N. M, Russ; 
Forestry in California, by Ernest Bruncken ; 
Gems and precious metals in California, by 
Letitia Patterson; Horticulture in California, 
by Grace M. White; Indians of California, by 
H. Ralph Mead; Water supply and irrigation, 
by W. F. Clowdsley; Agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, by U. S. Clark. 

The list on horticulture, compiled by Miss 
White, was printed by the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library for distribution at the meeting. 
Several of the other lists accompanying the 
exhibits were mimeographed and sold by the 
association at a nominal cost. 

The morning of Feb, 20 was given up to 
reports of officers and committees. 

President Gillis told of the good work of 
the association during the year and of its 
steady growth. He especially commended 
the district presidents for their hard work 
and the good results obtained in spite of 
many obstacles. He recommended increas- 
ing the number of districts from four to 
nine 

Miss Anna McC, Beckley, of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pictures for Libraries, gave in- 
stead of a formal report a most interesting 
and exhaustive paper on her subject. Miss 
Beckley also presented for the committee an 
annotated list of 30 books of interest and 
value in the study of art history, and a por- 
tion of the proposed annotated list of 1,000 
pictures suitable for a library, representing 
architecture, sculpture and painting, and sub- 
mitted two systems of classification. 

The report of the Committee on Conditions 
of librarians was, in the absence of the 
chairman, Miss Laura Steffens, read by Miss 
Daisy I. Ennis, of the State Library. From 
data furnished by 55 of the public libraries 
in the state the conclusion was drawn that 
the librarian is the poorest-paid official in 
the city government. It was shown that al- 
though the number of people who draw books 
from the public library is from two to three 
times the number of children in the public 
schools, and though the qualifications of a 
librarian should be at least on a par with 
those of a teacher, the library receives far less 
financial aid from the communities, and as a 
rule the librarian is poorer paid than the 
teacher. As a remedy for these conditions, 
the committee advocated the fixing of a stand- 
ard of librarianship, the proper advertising 
of the library, and the awakening of a sense 
of responsibility among library trustees, 

The Committee on Co-operation among 
libraries is divided into four sub-committees, 
and in the absence of John E. Goodwin, gen- 
eral chairman, the report was read by Lauren 
W. Ripley of the Sacramento Public Library. 
The Sub-committee on Periodical Exchanges 
recommended the establishment of a central 
point of exchange to have charge of dupli- 
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cate “want” records of each library, and the 
publication of wants and duplicates in each 
oe of News Notes of California Libra- 
tes. Such a point of exchange has already 
heen established at the State Library. The 
Sub-committee on Book Selection and Buying 
and Inter-Library Loans made a plea for co- 
operation in buying expensive sets of books 
likely to be little used, and advocated a liberal 
system of inter-library loans by means of 
which the special resources of one library 
might be at the service of its neighbors, In 
California such loans have been hindered by 
great distances, inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities and high traffic rates. The committee 
recommended that the association urge the 
passing by Congress of the bill providing for 
the reduction of postal rates for inter-library 
loans. In regard to book buying it was 
thought that as a rule little could be gained 
by co-operation because of the great distance 
between libraries. 

On Binding and other Workroom Problems, 
the sub-committee recommended: 1. A cru- 
sade for comfortable, convenient and com- 
modious work rooms in every library in the 
state. 2. A skilled binder to attend to the 
wants of the libraries of a section having 
several libraries, no one of which is able to 
employ a binder independently. In connec- 
tion with the work of cataloging and classi- 
fying a similar plan was suggested, the hir- 
ing of a first class cataloger to superintend 
the work in several libraries which are close 
together, no one of which is employing a 
really expert worker 

The Sub-committee on Bibliographic Work 
has been engaged during the year in the im- 
portant task of making an author index to 
the following California periodicals: Argo 
naut, Californian, Californian Illustrated 
Magazine, Golden Era, Hesperian, Hutchings’ 
California Magazine, Land of Sunshine, Out 
West, Overland Monthly, Pioneer, and Sun- 
set Magazine, It is hoped that the index 
may be ready for printing by the end of the 
year. 

The following officers whose names had 
been previously presented by the Nominating 
Committee were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, James L. Gillis, California State Li 
brary; vice-president, Antoinette M. Hum- 
phreys, A. K. Smiley Public Library, Red- 
lands; secretary-treasurer, Alice J. Haines, 
State Library. 

The president announced that the number 
of districts would be increased from four to 
nine, giving the counties in each district and 
appointing the new district presidents as fol- 
lows: First District. Stella Huntington, San 
Francisco; Second District, Mary Barmby, 
San Jose; Third District, Sara F. Cassiday, 
Petaluma; Fourth District, Sarah E. Bed- 
inger, Bakersfield; Fifth District, W. F. 
Clowdsley, Stockton; Sixth District, Nellie 
M. Russ, Pasadena; Seventh District, W. C. 
Bonner, Eureka; Eighth District, Mrs, Jessie 
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M. Pagnello, Alturas; Ninth District, Ida 
M. Reagan, Oroville, 

The afternoon of the 20th was devoted to 
papers of general interest. Irving B. Rich- 
man, of Muscatine, Iowa, who for the past 
two years has been engaged in historical 
work in California, read a paper on “Library 
development in California: a comparative 
view.” Comparing the results of the Exten- 
sion Department of the California State Li- 
brary with those of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission which has done excellent work, the 
speaker concluded that California could well 
be congratulated on the tremendous advance 
of the last few years. 

Edward Hyatt, state superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, described the school law of 
California which requires the setting apart of 
a certain per cent. of the school funds each 
year for the purchase of books, and showed 
how the law had been abused through ignor- 
ance on the part of the one selecting the 
books, proving the desirability of bringing li- 
braries and schools into closer touch. 

“Library aid in state development,” a paper 
prepared by Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of 
the California Promotion Committee, was 
read by Charles S. Greene, of the Oakland 
Free Library. The writer dwelt on the fact 
that the library is a good investment for a 
town from a material point of view, as it 
encourages a better class of settlers. Each 
library in the state was urged to form a col- 
lection of books and pamphlets relating to 
California. Much such material may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the California 
Promotion Committee, San Francisco. 

The concluding paper of the afternoon on 
“The Woman's Club and the library,” was by 
Mrs. Elmore C. Hurff, president of the San 
Francisco District, California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Trustees’ Section, presided over by its 
president, Vincent Neale, of San Rafael, then 
held its session and discussed some problems 
of a trustee, including “Decoration for libra- 
ries,” “Sunday opening,” etc. The following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. Harry 
P. Carlton, of Oakland; vice-president, Wil- 
liam F. Hyde, of Palo Alto; secretary, Mrs. 
Camden Keen, of Lodi. 

The final session of the meeting, on Friday 
the 2tst, was devoted to reports of com- 
mittees and unfinished business. The Com- 
mittee on Relation Between Schools and Li- 
braries, Charles S. Greene, chairman, reported 
that two of the recommendations contained in 
its report of the previous year had been em- 
bodied in an amplified form in the school law 
of the state. It is now possible for any city 
school board to have its school library books 
handled by the public library of the city on 
terms agreed upon by the school officials and 
the library trustees. Librarians of school li- 
braries are required to see that the books are 
properly cataloged, indexed and _ classified. 
In the matter of selection of books for 
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school libraries Oregon is far ahead of Cali 
fornia. In the former state the school district 
libraries are chosen from a carefully graded 
and annotated list issued by the Oregon Li- 
brary Commission. Work with county teach- 
ers’ institutes had been chiefly under the 
charge of Miss Stella Huntington, of the San 
Francisco State Normal School. She had 
at various county institutes given talks on 
books for a school library, some of which 
were illustrated by exhibits. These exhib: 
created so much interest among the teachers 
that a model school library of 443 books was 
prepared, properly accessioned, classified and 
cataloged. This library was on exhibition at 
the meeting and will be kept at the San 
Francisco State Normal School, where teach 
ers may visit it at any time. The library may 
also be borrowed for county institutes. 

Then followed reports of the Committee 
on List of Books for Children, Alfred C. 
Barker, chairman; the Committee on Publi- 
cations, Mary L, Sutliff, chairman; and Anna 
K. Fossler, chairman of the Committee on 
C. L. A Pin, presented various designs from 
which a choice was made. The Resolutions 
Committee presented resolutions, all of 
which were adopted. Among them were 
the following: 


Resolved, That the Library Act be amended so 
as to provide for a minimum levy of one mill on 
the dollar, of direct taxes, for library purposes. 

Resolved, That the salary of a qualified librarian 
in a municipality supporting by taxation a public 
library, should at least equal the average salary paid 
to a igh school teacher iu a high school supported 
by the school district in which said library is situated. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the president, to consider a practicable plan for 
the establishment of a library training school by the 
state, and, with the approval of the Executive Com 
mittee, to’ present a hill to that effect to the next 
Legislature. 

Resolved, That this association approves the plan 
of establishing special postal rates for interlibrary 
shipments, and that the Executive Committee be 
directed to preent an argument on this subject to 
the Representztives and Senators in Congress from 
this state. 

Resolved. That this association endorses the sug- 
gestion made by Secretary of State Curry, to the 
effect that the distribution of state publications be 
entrusted to the State Library: and that the Presi 
dent, appoint a committee of three to consult with 
the various state officers and present to the next 
Legislature, a bill proposing some practicable plan of 
putting the above suggestion into effect. 


The social features of the meeting began 
on Feb. 19, when, following the regular ses- 
sion, there were held reunions of the variors 
library schools and training classes. In the 
evening the association was given a reception 
by the Woman’s Club of San Jose in the 
parlor of Hotel Vendome. An address of 
welcome was made by Mayor H. D. Mathews 
to which a graceful response was made by 
Joseph C. Rowell, first president of the 
association. 

The annual dinner of the association was 
held on Feb. 20 at Hotel Vendome, with an 
attendance of 127. : 

Friday morning the members of the assoct- 
ation were the guests of the San Jose Cham- 
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ber of Commerce and were given a trolley 
ride to Congress Springs and Los Gatos 
through the Santa Clara Valley. At Los Ga- 
tos a stop was made to permit the librarians 
to visit the pretty Carnegie Library, presided 
over by Miss H. A. Rankin, and to eat liber- 
ally of Los Gatos oranges which were piled 
in a great mound on one of the library tables. 

Taken altogether, in attendance, in enthusi- 
asm, in the quality of its serious work, in the 
cordial spirit of sympathy shown by the mem- 
bers, it was felt that this was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by the 
association. 

Auice J. Harnes, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The 106th regular meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the lecture hall at the Pub- 
lic Library, Wednesday evening, March 18. 
About 40 members were in attendance. 
After the reading of the minutes, President 
Johnston_introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, Miss Esther Crawford, of Cleveland, 
O., editor of the forthcoming third edition 
of the A. L. A. list of subject headings, who 
read a paper of much interest on “Some es- 
sentials of co-operative cataloging.” Miss 
Crawford expressed her belief that the pres- 
ent system of co-operation (the supplying of 
printed cards by the A. L. A. and the Library 
of Congress) is inadequate, because, while 
effecting a great saving of mechanical labor, 
it does not meet the real needs of the majority 
of the readers in public libraries. There are 
two distinct classes of library users to be 
served by library catalogs, first, the compar- 
atively small group of scholars, specialists 
and investigators, tor whom elaborate cata- 
logs are necessary tools, and second, the pub- 
lic at large, to whom our present catalogs too 
frequently are hindrances rather than aids. 
The Library of Congress forms of catalog 
entry, in attempting to effect a compromise 
between the needs of these two divergent 
groups, have proved, in practice, to be entirely 
satisfactory to neither. Too radical for the 
specialist, they seem conservative and over- 
burdened with detail to the readers in public 
libraries, 

“As to the possible share of the National 
Library and the American Library As- 
sociation in co-operative cataloging for 
public libraries: the A. L. A. has 
codes which are necessary preliminaries for 
such co-operation —the rules for author en- 
try and the list of subject headings, The lat- 
ter necessarily will be slightly out of date 
even before it is published. With no stable 
and continuous center for testing, revising 
and enlarging, in five years’ time it will lapse 
into as untrustworthy a guide as did the pre- 
vious edition in the matter of new and chang- 
ing subjects. Already that inadequacy has 
driven the catalogers to the only up-to- date 
source in the country —the commercial in- 
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dexes. This will happen again with the third 
edition and in a more truly disastrous way 
unless the A. L. A. follows up its new code 
with some consistent and steady effort to keep 
it up to date. A regularly employed editor of 
cataloging would make it his business to keep 
abreast of new subjects and the crystalliza- 
tions in their terminology as well as changes 
and enlargements in old subjects. The re- 
sults of these investigations would appear as 
supplementary lists from time to time and 
occasional cumulations with the standard list 
In addition, the editor would make it his busi- 
ness to catalog all books recommended in the 
Booklist and such others as a sufficient num- 
ber of co-operating public libraries could 
agree upon, up to the limit of what could be 
done in the space of a reasonable day’s work. 
This manuscript would serve as copy for the 
Library of Congress to use in a separate issue 
of cards. For these a previously guaranteed 
list of subscribers would be secured to cover 
expenses of printing, storage and distribution. 
These, as it appears to me, are the natural 
and possible lines along which co-operation 
can hope to work with reasonable harmony in 
the profession and with the double result of 
mechanical economy and power at the point of 
contact with the reader. 

“Anything less thorough and masterful than 
this will mean the eventual capture of the 
field by commercial enterprise and the conse- 
quent loss by the A. L. A, of its power to 
control standards. 

“Is there not in this outlook a hope for co- 
operation without absolute uniformity, for 
preservation of local needs and characteristics 
without dissipation of central power in legis- 
lation, research and advice?” 

Discussion of Miss Crawford’s paper was 
participated in by Mr. Hanson and Mr. Mar- 
tel, of the Library of Congress, and brought 
out the following specific points as needed in 
the proposed issue of cards for public libra- 
ries (being practically the recommendations 
published by the Committee on Cataloging 
ar the Ohio Library Association) : 

In author headings, emphasis to be laid 
on hen known, rather than strictly accurate, 
form of name —in both personal and cor- 
porate entries; also that entire heading be 
kept within one line so far as possible. 

2. Title to be cut down to as few words as 
possible for expressing subject matter of book 
and for insuring reasonable accuracy in iden- 
tification; mere bibliographic fullness to have 
no place, beyond editor, translator and edition 
designation. 

3. Imprint to be confined strictly to such 
information as the average public library 
needs: viz., volumes, illustrations, maps, 
publisher and date. Paging, if given at all, 
to be confined to main group. Size to be 
given only when above quarto or below 16mo. 

4. Bibliographic notes to be confined to 
those needed by the average public library, as: 
series, previous publication in magazines, etc. 
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_§. Descriptive note to be given where the 
title or contents note does not prove full 
enough or clear in wording, either as to sub- 
ject matter of book, scope covered, or attitude 
of author on debated questions. 

6. Classification number for at least one 
system. 

7. Subject entries suggested in accordance 
with A. L. A. list, provided this is kept up 
to date. 

8. Analytic entries suggested with consider- 
able frequency, 

The discussion also brought out the sug: 
gestion that catalogs of the future should 
plan for elasticity rather than permanency in 
their forms of headings, changing them to 
suit the change in terminology of subjects or 
(what is of as great importance) to suit 
changes in popular acquaintance with terms. 

The second- address of the evening was by 
Mr. James McCormick, of the United States 
Geological Survey, on “Map making and map 
values in the United States.” The speaker de- 
scribed in some detail the methods used in 

roducing the topographic, geodetic and geo- 
ogic maps of the United States, illustrating 
his remarks by presenting specimens of the 
various kinds of maps described. 

The association then adjourned. 
O. Waters, Secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The South Dakota Library Association held 
its second meeting at Watertown, Dec. 31 
and January 1, in connection with the meeting 
of the South Dakota Educational Association. 
On Dec. 31, Mr. H. O. Williams, of the Wal- 
dorf Bindery, St. Paul, gave a talk on library 
binding from the standpoint of the binder. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin secretary of the 
Minnesota Commission, conducted a round- 
table on the Problems of the small library. 
On Jan. 1, the program was covered by a 
paper on “Reference work in the small li- 
brary,” by Miss Edla M. Laursen, librarian of 
the Carnegie Library at Mitchell, Minnesota 
Summer School, 1907, followed by discussion. 
At the business session plans were formulated 
for library extension work on the part of the 
association especially in the establishment 
of a system of travelling libraries in co-oper- 
ation with the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This meeting is reported in Library 
Notes and News of the Minnesota Public Li- 
brary Commission for March. 

Library Clubs 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The regular meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held Thursday evening, March 12, 
at the Chicago Public Library. The address 
of the evening was given by Mr. John Vance 
Cheney, of the Newberry Library, on “Some 


early American poets.” Mr. Cheney spoke in 
an interesting manner of the American poets, 
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giving especial emphasis to the little-known 
poets of the colonial period. He outlined the 
development of American poetry and its rela- 
tion to English literature. 

Emity M. Witcoxsen, Secretary, pro tem. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The regular meeting for March, 1908, was 
held Thursday the roth at 3 p.m. in the s8th 
street branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. During the business part of the meet- 
ing a report of the dinner committee led 
to an animated discussion, and finally to a 
vote on the motion that the club have a din- 
ner after Easter; the price of a ticket to be 
two dollars; and if the attendance should 
not be sufficient to pay expenses, for the club 
to pay the deficit. The motion was carried 
The discussion on the topic How can the pub- 
lic library co-operate with organized efforts 
to better social conditions was opened by 
Mr. Robert Bruére of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. He pointed out how, as secretary of 
the New York Milk Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Physical welfare of School Chil- 
dren, he had found it necessary to secure the 
literature on the subjects in which the com- 
mittees were interested in order that he might 
not duplicate work that had been done in 
other places. This literature he had found 
to be extensive and of importance, but he had 
found it simpler to secure it by correspond- 
ence with workers in the two departments of 
the committees’ activities in all parts of the 
world than to go to a library for it. His 
first suggestion, therefore, was that a library 
should go out in search of new business. He 
said that it would have been of very great 
value to him had a member of the staff of 
the city library been a regular visitor to the 
association and if such librarian had been 
able at the outset of his investigations to 
place at Mr. Bruére’s disposal the literature 
which his duties as secretary required him to 


ow. 

He said that he had found that the mem- 
bers of the staff of the association being 
exceptionally hardworked, found it virtually 
impossible to keep in touch with current lit- 


“erature upon social and economic topics. In 


order to meet this difficulty he had been hold- 
ing weekly conferences at the association. 
some of which were devoted to the discussion 
of such current questions. He suggested the 
advisability of having an itinerant and highly 
capable reviewer make the rounds of such 
organizations as his for the purpose of doing 
for social workers what the book review de- 
partment of the magazines attempts to do for 
those who have their own libraries in which 
to read, 

He commented on the admirable work 
which libraries had done in fostering a love 
for beauty by making photographs of the 
cinque-cents masters most useful possessions 
of schools, settlements, etc., and suggested 
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that an organization that had been so suc- 
cessful in the case of art which is so little re- 
lated to our times as the cinque-cents masters 
might be of equally great service in famil- 
iarizing schools with what was most signifi- 

cant in contemporary art, which has di- 
rect relation to contemporary life. 

By way of illustration, he cited the exhibi- 
tion on congestion recently held in New York, 
which showed how sadly defective we were in 
the application of the ideas of beauty to con- 
temporary life ; and he further cited the case of 
Thoreau. He said that so far as he knew 
there was no way by which a school child 
could become familiar with the true spirit of 
Thoreau’s writings. The citations from “Wal- 
den” which are printed in the text-books or- 
dinarily deal with his love of nature, rarely 
with his political and social philosophy. 

Mr. Robert H. Whitten, of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, followed, speaking on Spe- 
cial libraries, with special reference to a pro- 
posed library of municipal affairs and city 
department libraries. This paper, im part, 
will probably be published in a later number 
of the LrpraRy JOURNAL. 

The Round Table on the service of a pub- 
lic library to the various departments of the 
city government was led by Mr. Walter B. 
Briggs, of the Brooklyn Library. He showed 
how public departments need specialists in 
touch with the book world to keep them in- 
formed in their special lines. Mr, Bruére 
was asked: Can the district visitors to the 
poor form a connecting link with the public 
library? He answered in the affirmative. 

Evizasetu L. Foote, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 


The Southern Worcester Library Club met 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 3, in the Ash- 
land Public Library. Representatives were 
present from the libraries of Waltham, Wor- 
cester, Bellingham, Upton, Whitinsville, 
Hopedale, Milford, Westboro, Hopkinton, 
and Ashland. 

After a cordial welcome extended by one 
of the Ashiand trustees, Miss Bragg, of the 
Worcester Library, spoke on the subiect of 
classification and cataloging. 

The second paper was read by Mrs. C. B 
Holman, of the Hopkinton trustees, in which 
she reviewed scme noteworthy books of 1907. 

The final paper was given by Mrs. Sadler, 
who told of the work done in her own library 
in Upton. 

E1Hetwyn Bake, Secretary pro tem. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


The winter meeting of the club was held 
on Friday, March 6, at the Unitarian Church 
at Chicopee Center. The morning session 
was devoted to a discussion of the best books 
of 1907 for small libraries. 

At the intermission a bountiful luncheon 
was served the club as guests of the trustees 
by the ladies’ guild of the Unitarian Church. 


There was a general response to an invita- 
tion to visit the library and much favorable 
comment upon its improved appearance and 
its hospitable spirit. A fine collection of |i 

brary post cards was on exhibition. On re- 

suming the session in the afternoon the presi- 

dent, W. I. Fletcher, announced the plans 
being made for the spring meeting, a joint 
session of all the library clubs of New Eng- 
land to be held in some place of resort in its 
borders and to last several days. The first 
talk of the afternoon was by H. C. Wellman 
of Springfield on “Library economy and ad- 
vertising.”’ 

Mrs. R. S. Potter, of the Springfield 
City Library, spoke on “The collection and 
arrangement of local history material,” and 

T. Bowne, librarian of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association training school of 
Springfield, gave a talk on “The Indians of 
the Connecticut Valley.” 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA LIBRARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


On March 5, 6 and 7, Mrs. Salome Cutler 
Fairchild, of New York, gave four lectures to 
the class. Her subjects were “The principles 
of book selection,” “The selection of — 
in biography,” “Presidents of the A. L, 
and “The outline of the library 
The pleasure and profit of these delightful 
lectures were shared by an audience which 
consisted of members of the staff, librarians 
of local libraries, and a few other invited 
guests. 

On Feb. 20 the school lost one of its stu- 
dents, Miss Annie Pierrepont Angier, who 
died at her home in Atlanta, after a short ill- 
ness of pneumonia. 

GRADUATE NOTES 


Miss Susan Lancaster, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, 1907, has been engaged to 
organize the library of the State Normal 
School at Jacksonville, Ala. 

Miss Eva Wrigley, Library Training 
School of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library of Talledega, Alabama 

Jutta T. Rankin, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The winter term of the Training School 
opened on Jan. 6. On Jan. 6 and 7 Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, director of the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School, gave two lectures on 
Poetry for children. Feb. 5, Father O’Con- 
nell, of Pittsburgh, gave a very interesting 
account of the work of the Lyceum, a Cath- 
olic social setlement Feb. 17-21, Mr. 
Henry E. Legler, secretary of the Wisconsin 
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Free Library Commission, visited the school 
and gave a series of six illustrated lectures on 
the History of the book, and one lecture on 
Library commissions. 

Miss Georgia Alexander, school supervisor 
in Indianapolis, spoke to the school Feb. 21, 
on the Library and the school. Feb, 24, Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, gave one lecture on the Work of 
the lowa Commission, and one on Library 
supplies. 

Feb, 27 and 29, Miss Helen U. Price, con- 
sulting librarian of the Pennsylvania State 
Library Commission, lectured on Early mag- 
azines for children, and Modern children’s 
magazines. 

Mr. Chalmers R. Hadley, secretary of the 
Indiana _ Library Commission, visited the 
school March 11-13, and gave lectures on 
the Indiana Library Commission, Library 
buildings, and Bookplates. 

March 18 and 19, Mr. C. H. Gould, libra- 
rian cf McGill University, lectured on Library 
work in Canada, and Technical work in Mc- 
Gill University Library. 

Among the regular courses given this term, 
are Loan systems, Cataloging, Book-numbers, 
Planning and equipment of children’s rooms, 
Literature for children, The modern public 
library movement, Administration of small 
libraries. Home library work, Proof-reading, 
and Printing, 

The students also attend the conferences of 
the children’s librarians, which are usually 
held once in two weeks. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The eighth annual session of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Library School will be held 
July 4-Aug. 14. The course of study is gen- 
eral and is designed for librarians and library 
assistants who cannot leave their work for 
the extended course offered in regular library 
schools, but who can get leave of absence for 
six weeks of study during the summer months. 
This course is especially planned to accom- 
plish the most possible in six weeks, each 
requiring 40 hours of study. Lectures and in- 
structien wili deal with library organization 
and administration, library technique, selee- 
tion, buying and care of books, library build- 
ing and equipment, statistics and accounts, 
library extension, work with children and 
study classes. The Chautauqua and neighbor- 
ing libraries give the students practical work 
under the Srection of their instructors. 
Practice work is carefully revised. Visits 
are made to Buffalo and other places of inter- 
est and benefit to library workers, 

Dr. Melvi} Dewey will be general director 
of the school. Mary E. Downey, librarian of 
the public library of Ottumwa, Ia., will be 
resident director, with Sabra W. Vought, 
librarian of the University of Tennessee and 
Alice E. Sanborn, librarian of Wells College, 
as instructors. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented 


by special lectures from time to time, and 
by Library Week, July 13-19, one of the lead- 
ing features of the regular Chautauqua pro- 
gram, which offers during the whole six 
weeks of the school, a series of lectures, con- 
certs, readings, discussions and other enter- 
tainments and facilities. 

The object of the course is to help libra- 
rianship. It is open only to those who are 
already engaged in library work or have 
definite appointment to library positions. 
The class is limited to the number that can 
be given satisfactory instruction and super- 
vision. Early application should be made to 
Mary E. Downey, Public Library, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, 

Chautauqua has each summer special rail- 
way rates, with facilities for travel that make 
it easy of access from all parts of the country. 
It has also provision for satisfactory board 
and rooms at very moderate cost. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Theresa Elmendorf, of the Buffalo 
Public Library, lectured to the class on 
March 12. Her subject was the “Personality 
of the librarian.” After her talk she told of 
many of the interesting features of the Bui- 
falo Public Library, answering the questions 
of the students on the open shelf room, schoo! 
work, etc. 

Miss Helen U. Price, visitor for the Penn- 
sylvania Free L*brary Commission, was at 
the school March 16, when she met the class 
to explain to them the work she is doing for 
the commission. 

Mr. R. P. Bliss, assistant secretary to the 
commission, on March 17, in a talk to the 
school, described the library conditions in 
Pennsylvania and the work of the traveling 
libraries in reaching the various sections of 
the state. 

Miss Myra Poland, librarian of the Oster 
hout Free Library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa., lec 
tured to the class on March 23, on “Some 
of the problems of the town library.” 

The students of the library school at- 
tended in a body the bi-state meeting at At 
lantic City March 13-14. A reunion of the 
graduates and students present at the meect- 
ing was held March 14. The Graduates’ 
Association has adopted a class pin. 

Entrance examinations will be held June 12 


Auice B. Krogcer, Director 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Mary C. Spen 
cer, secretary of the Michigan State Board 
of Library Costaelnalinion. a summer school 
for library training will be held at the State 
Library, Lansing, June 29 to Aug. 8, 1908 
The course is designed to assist librarians of 
small libraries and library assistants who are 
unable to take advantage of the complete 
courses offered by the regular library schools 

Instruction will be given in cataloging, classi 
fication, children’s work, reference work, 
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shelf listing, loan systems, binding, book se- 
lection and buying, accessioning, book num- 
bers, etc. A special feature of this session will 
be the children’s work. A five weeks course 
will be given by Miss Effie L. Power, instruc- 
tor in library use and juvenile literature at the 
Cleveland Normal School. 

The work will be done under the general 
direction of Mrs. Mary C. Spencer with the 
following instructors: Miss L. Louise Hunt, 
librarian of the Lansing Public Library, 
head instructor; Miss Effie L. Power, Cleve- 
land Normal School; Miss Ruth M. Wright, 
cataloger, Michigan State Library; Miss 
Alice M. Matthews, assistant librarian, George 
Washington University Library. 

The course is free to those holding library 
positions in the state or who are under definite 
appointment to such positions. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 
General Course 

The general course of six weeks, June 3- 
July 15, 1908, will be essentially the same as 
that given in 1907. The work will be propor- 
tioned among the different subjects as 
follows : 

Cataloging. Miss Bacon, 18 lectures. 

Classification and book numbers, Miss Haw- 
kins, 12 lectures. 

Reference. Mr. Wyer, eight lectures. 

Organization and administration. Miss Free- 
man, eight lectures. 

Trade bibliography. Mr. Biscoe, three lec- 
tures. 

Book selection. Miss Bacon, five; Miss Hunt, 
four; Miss Wheeler, four—13 lectures. 

Organization and administration of children’s 
rooms. Miss Olcott, four lectures. 

Buildings and fittings. Mr. Eastman, three 
lectures. 

Order, accession and_ shelf-listing, Miss 

Phelps, three lectures. 

Loan systems. Miss Phelps, two lectures. 
Schools and libraries. Miss Zaidee Brown, 
two lectures. 

Mr. Peck, of the Gloversville library, will 
give two lectures on subjects to be announced 
later and Miss Eaton, in charge of children’s 
work for the Albany Public Library system, 
will tell stories for an hour as she tells them 
to children. 

Special Courses 

Children’s work. The eight lectures noted 
above by Miss Hunt and Miss Olcott with an 
introductory lecture by Mr. Anderson on 
“Children and the public library,” and a story 
hour by Miss Eaton have been so arranged 
as to fall within the week of June 15-20 and 
will constitute a special course in children’s 
work for which applications will be received 
from any librarians who wish to attend these 
lectures only. 

Book selection. The 13 lectures noted 
above in the regular course in book selection 
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with the three on trade bibliography and two 

additional ones have been so placed as to fall 

between June 10 and 23. The course will be 

in charge of Miss Bacon, who has had several 

years’ experience in the selection of books 

for a small public library. The lectures in 

detail will be as follows: 

Principles of book selection. Miss Bacon, 
one lecture, 

Aids to book selection. Miss Bacon, two 
lectures. 

Morality in fiction. Miss Bacon, one lecture. 

A librarian’s reading. Miss Bacon, one lec- 
ture, 

Publishers. Miss Wheeler, three lectures 

Editions. Miss Wheeler, one lecture. 

New York best books list. Miss Wheeler, 
one lecture. 

Trade bibliography (optional). Mr. Biscoe, 
three lectures. 

Selection of books for children. Miss Hunt, 
four lectures. 

Story-telling. Miss Eaton, one lecture. 

Problems in book selection will be assigned 
so vase held for the discussion of new 

cS. 

Applications will be considered for this 
course from librarians who wish to register 
for these lectures only. 

Reference work, A special course of six 
lectures with practice problems is offered by 
Mr. Wyer, May 4-16, if registration by May 
1 is sufficient to justify it. 

Expenses 


Instruction is free to all New York library 
workers. To others the fee is $20 for the 
general course and $4 per week for the 
special courses. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

The 18 graduates and former students of 
the school who attended the Atlantic City 
meeting had a pleasant reunion and a break- 
fast on Sunday morning, March 15. Mrs. 
Fairchild, Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., the vice- direc 
tor, and the following 17 students were pres- 
ent: 

Misses Burdick and Winser, 1890; Misses 
Kroeger and Middleton, 189: ; Misses Jones 
and Wetzell, 1892; Miss Rathbone, 1893: Mr 
Bowerman, 1895; Miss Wait, 1806; Misses 
Lord and Thorne, 1897; Mr. A. L. Bailey, 
1898; Mrs. A. L. Bailey, 1900; Miss Keller, 
1901; Miss Bacon, 1903; Miss Nerney and 
Mr. Solis-Cohen, 1905. 

Miss Fanny Borden, B. L. S., 1900, has 
been appointed assistant in the Vassar College 
Library for 1908-9. 

Mr. Francis L. D. Goodrich, B, L. S., 1906, 
and Mr. Arne Kildal, B. L. S., 1907, have 
been appointed instructors in the Indiana 
Summer School to be held at Tarlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The lecture-course by visiting lecturers, 
with the exception of one lecture, ended with 
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the winter term. During March, the school 

had the pleasure of hearing the following 

speakers : 

Miss Theresa Hitchler, on the History of li- 
braries in New York State. 

Miss Annie C. Moore, on the Librarian with 
the children, and on Some earlier writers 
for children. 

Mrs, Charles H, Gould, on Canadian libraries. 

Miss Mary E. Hall, on The high school libra- 
rian. 

Miss Myra Poland, on the Problems of the 
town library. 

Miss Harriot E. Hassler, ’98, told an Indian 
legend, and Miss Helen U. Price, of the 
Pennsylvania Commission, spoke informally 
of the work of that commission at two of 
the lecture-teas, 

The school has begun the practice this 
year of inviting to each lecture those near- 
by librarians* whom a given subject would 
especially interest, and 11 school librarians 
attended Miss Hall’s lecture. Remaining af- 
terward to meet the lecturer and the school, 


these guests add greatly to the interest and - 


profit of the occasion. The school has had 

the pleasure of Mrs. S, C. Fairchild’s presence 

on several of these occasions and at one or 
two recitations. 

The program of the visit to the Pittsburgh 
and surrounding libraries is definitely ar- 
ranged and stands as follows: 

March 30. Leave Brooklyn, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, arriving at Pittsburgh at 
7.50 p.m. é 

March 31. a.m., Carnegie Library, main 
building in all its departments; p.m., visit 
to other parts of the Carnegie Institute; 
5 p.m., tea in Institute lunch-room; 8.30 
p.m., reception by Training School. 

April 1. a. m, Mt. Washington and West 
End branches; p.m., free; 7 p.m., East 
Liberty and Lawrenceville branches. 

April 2. Homestead, Duquesne and McKees- 
port libraries. 

April 3. a.m., Allegheny Library; p.m., visit 
to steel works. 

April 4. Return to Brooklyn, via Pennsyl- 
vania Central. 

Entrance examinations for the year 1908 
and 1909 take place June 12, 1908. The school 
opens September 17. 

MOVEMENTS OF GRADUATES 

Miss Louise P. Fritz, ’o4, -has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the class in library econ- 
omy in the Washington Irving High School, 
New York, 

Miss Clara Bragg, 04, has resigned her po- 
sition as head-cataloger in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Public Library. She will be in 
the Columbia University Library during 
April. 

Miss Hannah Fernald, '96, has been ap- 

inted librarian of the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Public Library 
Miss Louise Kirkpatrick, ’06, has resigned 
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from the New York Public Library to accept 
a position in the Library of Congress, as as- 
sistant to Mr. W. W. Bishop. 

Miss Sarah Calloupe, ’96, announces her 
marriage on March 16 to Mr. Charles Rens- 
selaer rl, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mary W. Piummer, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


Every year since the school has been or- 
ganized Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission, has been a wel- 
come lecturer on some phase of organization 
or commission work. Last year it was de- 
cided to make her lectures a permanent part 
of the library organization course and five 
were given, largely along the work of the 
small library. This year these were remod- 
elled to make a course of ten lectures devoted 
exclusively to the “Organization and’ adminis- 
tration of the small library.” The lectures 
were given during the second and third weeks 
of February and the topics were as follows: 
The “small” library: its limitations, its prob- 

lems and its advantages, 

Organization and reorganization, 
Simplifying library records. 

Library rules and regulations. 

The business side of the library. 

Inventory, statistics and reports. 

Hours and the time schedule. 

Advertising the library. 

The trustees and the budget. 

Library housekeeping: care of building and 


equipment, 
_The results justified the plan, for not only 
did the students enjoy the lectures as thor- 


oughly as heretofore but gained even more 
from them practically, because of their closer 
connection with the work of the school. Dur 
ing Miss Tyler’s stay the students had the 
opportunity of meeting her socially at a 
pleasant Valentine party given by Miss Evans 
of the faculty. 

Two recent visitors at the school have 
been Miss Merica Hoagland, director of the 
Winona Library School, and Mr. Frederick 
Faxon, of the Boston Book Company, both of 
whom were in the city on business. Miss 
Hoagland spoke informally to the students 
after one of their classes. 

The annual Library School trip to Pitts 
burgh will occur on April 13, 14 and 15, just 
preceding the Easter vacation. 

The entrance examinations for the Western 
Reserve Library School will take place on 
May 25 and 26. 


Library Economy and bistory 


PERIODICALS 

A, L. A. Booklist, March, in accordance 
with the recent decision of the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board contains no special list of books. 
thus giving more space for the current record. 
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April, 


Library Assistant, March, has an article 

“Sane principles of classification,” by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, which presents the essential 
points to be covered in any scheme of classi- 
fication. Notes on the meetings of the asso- 
ciation and its various branches are given. 


Library Association Record, March, con- 
tains an article “The authorship of the 
Summe of the Holy Scripture,” etc., by Wil- 
liam E. A. Axon, a contribution to bibli- 
ography considering the authorship of the 
anonymous editions “Summe of the holy 
Scripture,” “Bryefe summe of the whole 
byble” (English); “Summario de la Santa 
Scrittura” (Italian): it traces them to the 
same source as the anonymous “Summa der 
godliker scrifturen” supposed to be the work 
of Hendryk van Bommel. “The delimitation 
of the reference library with a note on special- 
ization,” by William J Harris; and “Imprints 
in modern books,” by Leonard C. Wharton, 
and “The exemption of public libraries and 
museums from rates and taxes.” by H. W. 
Fovargue, are other noteworthy articles. 


Minnesota Public Library Commission. 
Library Notes and News, January, contains 
a reading list of material by Minnesota writ- 
ers. This list is broad in scope, and carefully 
compiled and forms an interesting contribu- 
tion to local history. 


Public Libraries, April, contains an article 
“Lest we forget in the multitude of books, the 
few great books,” by H. L. Koopman, libra- 
rian of Brown University, to be concluded in 
the May number: “Some book-buying and 
other library problems,” by Purd B. Wright, 
librarian of St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library; 
and the third and final installment of “Library 
instruction in normal schools,” by Ida M. 
Mendenhall], librarian of the State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y 


Vermont Library Commission. Bulletin 
for March, contains two brief articles, “The 
Vermont Library Association,” by Frances 
M. Pierce, and “The library exhibit in the 
small town,” by Bertha M. Shaw, besides 
notes on the business and plans of the com- 
mission, noted elsewhere in L. J. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, November- 
December, 1907, has a practical and useful ar- 
ticle on “Music in libraries,” by Julia A. Hop- 
kins, giving suggestions for selection, cat- 
aloging and binding; and for January- 
February, 1908, contains a most useful article 
entitled “Magazines for the small library,” 
by Katharine I. Macdonald. which contains, 
hesides hints as to the purchase and circula- 
tion of magazines, a list of the magazines most 
needed in a small library. “Some recent de- 
velopments in small library design,” by Louis 
W. Claude, a list of “A few helpful books,” 
compiled by Mande Durlin, and “Order among 
the magazines,” by Louise C. Schrote, are 
other noteworthy articles in this number. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Anderson (S. C.) P. L. was opened with 
appropriate exercises on Feb. 27. Eight years 
ago the Anderson Library Association opened 
a small subscription library in the City Hall 
Three years ago an offer of $10,000 was ob- 
tained from Mr. Carnegie with the usual stip- 
ulations, and the association purchased a lot 
Before the building was begun a gift of 
$10,000 was made by Joseph N. Brown, a 
lawyer and retired banker of Anderson. Mr. 
Carnegie increased his gift to $18,700, with 
which a very attractive and harmonious build- 
ing was erected. The furniture and equip- 
ment were purchased from the Library Bu- 
reau. Miss Eva Wrigley, class of ‘07 Car- 
negie Library Training School of Atlanta, the 
efficient organizer of the library, had at her 
disposal a sufficiency of funds for all its pres- 
ent needs. 2000 volumes have been cataloged, 
well selected class books being in the ma- 
jority ; 500 more will soon be added. The in- 
come of Colonel Brown’s fund will be used 
for reference and class books, and the city 
appropriation will supply fiction, children’s 
books, and current expenses. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute. The En- 
gineering Digest, February, 1908, contains a 
brief but interesting article, “Pratt Institute 
Free Library, its department of technical lit- 
erature,” by Edward F. Stevens, the head of 
this department. The following points noted 
are of interest: 

“Transactions of the chief English and 
American engineering societies are kept on 
file, and an extensive and growing collection 
of trade catalogs, classified and indexed, is 
within easy reach of those interested; a card 
index of current technical literature based on 
the indexes published monthly by the En- 
gineering Digest and the Engineering Maga 
zine, and closely classified under subjects, keeps 
track of important articles appearing during 
the course of the year, which would otherwise 
be obscured in files of yet unbound and un- 
indexed papers; records of matters that have 
required special search are registered and filed 
in case the questions arise again; book re- 
views are collated and indexed 


Council Bluffs (Ia.) F. P. L. (25th rpt. 
year ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added, 1106; to- 
tal, 27,128. Issued, home use, 71,772. New 
cards issued, 2309; cards in use, 4338 

The work of re-cataloging is advancing to- 
ward completion. The circulating department 
having been finished and work begun on the 
reference department. A card charging sys- 
tem has been installed, replacing the old slip 
system, in use since 1882. 

Emporium (Pa.) P. L. The library was 
opened on March 17. The opening exercises 
were simple, addresses being made by the 
founder, Miss Brooks, Mr. O. R. Howard 
Thompson, librarian of the James V. Brown 
Library, of Williamsport, and local men 
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The library was organized in 1888, at which 
time its chief assets were a gymnasium and 
a reading room, but having passed through 
the various stages of development, Miss 
Maud D. Brooks, assistant librarian of the 
Olean (N. Y.) Public Library, was engaged 
two or three months ago to classify and cata- 
log the books that it had accumulated and 
which now number about 1500. 

The library, which was founded and is en- 
trrely supported by the Hon. Josiah Howard, 
will henceforth be entirely free and adminis- 
tered on medern lines. 

Hillsfde, Mich. Mitchell Library. The resi- 
dence of the late Charles T. Mitchell, which 
was bequeathed to the city for the use of a 
public library, has been remodeled under the 
direction of Mr. William A, Otis, of Chicago, 
architect, and Mr. T. W. Koch, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The library is being 
established under the direction of Mr. Koch, 
and the work of organizing will be done by 
Miss Mary P. Farr, whose work will date 
from April 15. -The library will open next 
fall with about 10,000 volumes, Miss Mary 
Pratt, of Hillsdale, has been appointed libra- 
rian. Twenty-seven hundred volumes have 
been turned over from the Ladies’ Library of 
Hillsdale to the new library. Mr. J. W. 
Spenceley has designed a very attractive book- 
plate for the books bought from the Mitchell 
bequest. 

lowa State Library, The Midwestern, 
January, contains, as leading article, an in- 
teresting account of the Iowa State Library. 
This library began with the Act of Congress 
separating Iowa from the Territory of Wis- 
consin and which provided an appropriation 
of $5000 for the purchase of books to be 
kept at the seat of the new territorial govern- 
ment. The collection of law reference books, 
which has formed the nucleus of the entire 
library, is one of the most complete and ex- 
tensive law libraries in the country. It num- 
bers 40,000 volumes and is fed by an annual 
appropriation of $4000. The present library 
is housed in the Capitol, but the miscellaneous 
part of the collection is to be separated from 
the law library and moved into the Historical 
Building, 

Mankato (Minn.) F. L. (14th rpt., 1907.) 
Added, 1427; total, 13,023. Issued, home use, 
42,420, an increase of 5092 over the preceding 
year. New registration, 1546; total registra- 
tion, 3208. Receipts, $6750.00; expenses, 
$5068.08 (salaries, $2013.62; books, $1271.44; 
binding, $304.40; periodicals, $178.71; heat, 
$351.18; light, $232.25). 

Books are sent regularly to hospital, jail, 
police station, fire station, public schools, and 
a delivery station. “The city being scattered 
over a large territory, on hill and in valley, it 
is our policy to increase our distributing cen- 
ters, enabling ustoreach a large class of non- 
readers”; printed invitations have been dis- 
tributed in factories, hotels, mills, shops and 


other business places, and special effort is 
made to strengthen the collection of books in 
useful arts, mechanics, etc. 

Work in the children’s department includes 
story hours, special exhibits, and visits and 
talks by the librarian to the schools. The lit- 
tle report indicates useful and earnest work. 


Newburgh (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt., year end- 
ing June 30, 1907; im rpt. of board of educa 
tion, 1907, p. 50-54.) Added, 1134; total, 
35,319. Issued, home use, 84,283. New cards 
issued, 558. 

“Operations through the schools have been 
continued on the same plan as heretofore 
242 v. were added during the year, making a 
total of 4756 v. now in the school libraries 
10,193 v. were circulated from the schools.” 


New York State L. The Library for 
the Blind has just published in New York 
point “New chronicles of Rebecca” in two 
volumes, which is a sequel to Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s “Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm,” which 
was printed in 1907 at $6. The books which 
are to be printed this year for the Library 
for the Blind include: Parkman’s “Jesuits 
in North America,” Palgrave’s “Golden treas 
ury,” Clemens’ “Tom Sawyer,” Hale’s “Daily 
bread,” Andrews’ “Perfect tribute” and Miss 
Rhoades’ gift to the library, the publication 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford.” These books 
are now in press and will soon be available; 
they will not appear in the list of the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind until next 
autumn. 


Omaha, (Neb.) P. L. (31st rpt.—year 
ending Dec. 31, 1907; supplied by libn.) 
Added, 4453; total, 77,233. Issued, home use, 
228,414, an increase of 13,484 over 1906. New 
registration, 4120; total card-holders, 12,800 
Receipts, $20,213.74; expenses, $20,213.74 
(salaries $12,078.80; books, $3701.26, period- 
icals, $786.74.) 

There was increased use of the books in the 
public and private schools, this circulation 
amounting to 43,693 and the circulation of pic 
tures in the schools amounting to 2516 from 
October-December. The work with the teach 
ers’ training class has been extended to in 
clude the kindergarten training class. The 
librarian mentions the use of the stereopticon 
as a means of bringing young people to the 
library and recommends an increased appro- 
priation for slides and also an increased ap- 
propriation for printing. The work in all! de 
partments shows an increase, but the number 
of actual borrowers is not considered as great 
as it should be in a city with a population of 
TS50,000. 

San Franciseo (Cal.) P. L. The new li- 
brary building at Franklin and Hayes streets 
was thrown open to the public on Tuesday, 
March 10. There were no formal exercises 
in connection with the opening of the build- 
ing, nor was the opening advertised in any 
way. The approximate cost of the new build- 
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ing with its fittings, including the steel stack, 
was $45,000, and this amount was saved out 
of the apprcpriations for maintenance. The 
interior walls and partitions of the building, 
aside from the stack, which is fireproof, are 
of Douglas spruce finished in the natural 
color, while the book shelves in the offices, 
work rooms and reading rooms are of white 
cedar, finished in the same way. There is no 
paint to be seen in the building except in the 
fire-doors at the openings into the stack. 
These fire-doors are hung so as to close auto- 
matically in case of fire, being equipped with 
weights and fusible links. The floors are cov- 
ered with linoleum which has been given 
three coats of shellac. As no provision was 
made for a separate children’s room, one cor- 
ner of the open shelf room has been set aside 
for their use. 

The new building is located about three 
blocks from the City Hall, where the main li- 
brary was housed before the fire. There has 
been such a change in the character of this 
part of the city, however, that it is difficult 
to say to just what extent and by what class 
the library will be used. All indications point 
toward extensive use of both the reference 
and open shelf rooms. A large proportion 
of the readers in the open shelf room are men, 
partially accounted for by the fact that two 
employment agencies are located near at 
hand. 

The collection at the main library now con- 
sists of approximately 25,000 volumes, and 
now that the library is established in quar- 
ters with facilities for utilizing its resources 
in the service of the public, and for handling 
the new books as they come in, the work of 
building up the collection will go forward as 
rapidly as possible. 

It was expected that a proposed bond issue 
of $1,200,000, for a main building and 
branches would be voted upon in May, but 
owing to the present high rates of interest 
action on this project, together with many 
others for the betterment of the city, has been 
postponed. Should interest rates be lower 
in the fall, it is probable that a number of 
bond propositions, including the library, will 
be voted on at the November election. 


Savannah (Ga.) P. L. (sth rpt. 1907.) 
Added, 1738; total, 28,790. Issued, home use, 
74,188 (fiction 68,201), Visitors, adult 56,240, 
children 34,798. New registration, adult 100s, 
children 291. The card catalog, begun in 1903 
with the opening of the library, is now prac- 
tically complete. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ La Nature for Feb. 1 has article on “Bib- 
liotheques Publiques Américaines.” 


Story The Educator-Journal, for 
April, contains a brief article, “The purpose 
of story telling in the kindergarten,” by Alice 
Butler, supervisor of kindergartens, Vin- 
cennes, Ind 


WISCONSIN LiprAriEs. Mr. Henry E, Leg 
ler in “Books for the people” (23 p. D. Mil 
waukee, 1908) gives a brief summary of the 
development of the library movement in Wis 
consin. “Libraries have multiplied at such a 
rate, especially within the past five years, that 
there remains but one city with a population 
in excess of 3000 unprovided with a library 
— Prairie du Chien, There remain but 12 
cities having more than 1500 inhabitants which 
are unprovided with public libraries. Of the 
smaller places, 100 to 1500 population, in many 
of which ability to properly support an insti 
tution of this kind is doubtful, there are now 
but 29.” 

WorK WITH THE BLIND. The Outlook ‘or 
the Blind, for January, contains a series ot 
articles on library work in relation to the 
blind as brought out in the Ninth Convention 
of the American Association of Workers f 
the Blind. Brief articles on this work are 
published in connection with the following 
libraries: Library of Congress; Free Librar 
of Philadelphia; Public Library of Lynn, 
Mass.: Public Library of Brooklyn, N. Y 
Phelan Library, San Francisco, Cal.; Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Del.; Circulating 
Library for the Blind, Saginaw, Mich 


Gifts and Bequests 

Boston (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts | 
Mrs. Horatio Nelson Slater has presented the 
library with a gift of $25,000, for the decora- 
tion of the library in the new building, being 
a fund left by her father, William Morris 
Hunt. 

Bridgeport (Ct.) P. L. The will of the late 
E. G. Burnham, former senator, grants to the 
library a bequest of $2500 to be used for the 
purchase of works on draughting and 
machinery. 

Flemington (Pa.) The late Dr. W. H 
Bartles has left the town $10,000 to erect a 
public library. The bequest has been «a 
cepted by the town, and H. E. Deats has an 
nounced that he will donate a lot valued at 
$5000 as a site for the library building 


Gardner (Mass.) Levi Heywood Memorial 
Mrs. A. M. Greenwood has given the li- 
brary an endowment of $10,000. The gift has 
been accepted and its income will be ex 
pended for a public reading room and branch 
library at West Gardner, provided the voters 
of the town appropriate $500 to furnish and 
heat the branch. 

Granville (N. Y.) The only condition at 
tached to the gift of Mr. and Mrs. F. T 
Pember of $15,000 for a library building, ask 
ing that an annual tax of $1000 be raised by 
the village for the library’s support, has 
been accepted. Mr. Pember is also to give 
his personal museum, for which he has re- 
fused an offer of $10,000. . 
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Stockton, Cal. Hazelton F. L. By the will 
of the late Augustus Sudbrink, who died in 
Germany, the sum of $2600, his entire prop- 
erty less funeral expenses, is left to the 
library. 


University of Wisconsin L. James J. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern Railroad 
Company, has given the University of Wis- 
consin an additional $2000 with which to 
develop the James J. Hill Railway Library, 
established by him with a gift. of $5000 three 
years ago. 

Winchendon, Mass. Charles L. Beals has 
offered a gift of $12,000 for a library, with 
the condition that the town furnish a site and 
foundation. 


Barpwe.t, Willis Arthur, assistant libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn Public Library, died on 
March 27, after a lingering illness, having 
suffered from an attack of grippe which later 
developed into pneumonia. His death came 
as a real grief to the many friends that his 
kindliness, devoted work, and quiet, unassum- 
ing personality had made for him. Mr. 
Bardwell was born in Williamstown, Mass., 
in 1840 and came to Brooklyn in his early 
youth. His love of reading and studious 
habits made work among books his true voca- 
tion, and his first position was in a book store 
on Atlantic avenue, then the main business 
street of Brooklyn. In 1869 he went to the 
Atheneum Reading Room and when it was 
merged with the Mercantile Library in 1885 
he became librarian. When the Mercantile 
Library was consolidated with the Brooklyn 
Library, Mr. Bardwell was advanced until 
he succeeded Stephen B. Noyes as librarian. 
His unfailing courtesy, knowledge of books 
and painstaking labor were keenly ap- 
preciated by the library’s patrons, in 
whose interests he was ever ready to give 
to overflowing of his time and patience. 
On April 23, 1901, Mr. Bardwell was ap- 
peinted assistant librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, which appointment seemed 
peculiarly appropriate since in the merging 
of the Brooklyn Library with the Brooklyn 
Public Library, the knowledge of the collec- 
tion he had superintended so long was an 
added force to the system which also gained 
the collection itself, In his almost seven years 
of whole-hearted service in the Brooklyn 
Public Library, Mr. Bardwell gained the af- 
fection of all the library staff, and his death 
was mourned as that of a personal friend. 
Mr. Bardwell was a member of the A. L. A. 
from 1890 to the time of his death. 


Comincs, Miss Marian, Western Reserve 
Library School, 1906, has resigned from the 
librarianship of the Young Men’s Reading 
Room and Christian Association, Norwalk, 
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O., to accept a similar position at the McCly- 
monds Public Library, Massillon, O. 


Crampron, Miss Susan C., New York State 
Library School, class of 1902, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian at the Public Li- 
brary, Tacoma, Wash. For the past six years 
Miss Crampton has been assistant reference 
librarian at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


Green, Samuel S., for 37 years librarian of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Public Library, has 
resigned from that position in order that he 
may devote himself to literary work. Mr. 
Green is one of the “old guard,” and his long 
and valuable service to the library profession 
at large, as well as to his own library, makes 
his retirement a matter of regret to his friends 
and associates. Under Mr. Green’s guidance 
the Worcester library has grown until it occu- 
pies two connected buildings. Remarkable 
and progressive work has been done with the 
children and in the reference department. It 
is interesting to note here the statement that 
this library was the first in New England to 
open its doors on Sunday and is also said to be 
the first in the world to allow the renewal of 
books by telephone. The catalogs and finding 
lists of the library have always been of un- 
usual excelience and have given but further 
evidence of Mr. Green’s unusual bibliographi- 
cal knowledge and literary expertness, which 
has been proven also by his many addresses 
and papers on literary subjects. Mr. Green 
was born in Worcester, Feb. 20, 1837; 
he first was educated in the private and 
public schools of his native town and gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1858. In 1864 
he graduated from Harvard Divinity School 
and in 1867 he was chosen a director of the 
Free Public Library of Worcester and four 
years later became its librarian. He was 
elected president of the American Library 
Association in 1891. The Liprary JOURNAL 
for August, 1891, has a sketch of his career, 
and his address at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, October, 1891, (also in L. J.) might 
well stand as a contribution to library history 
as well as library science. Mr. Green has 
held many important offices, and been identi- 
fied with many educational bodies, among 
which may be mentioned the following: one 
of founders of the A. L. A., he was its vice- 
president from 1887 to 1889, and in 1892-1893, 
also its president in 1891; honorary member 
of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom; delegate of the A. L. A. to the In- 
ternational Congress of Librarians at London, 
1877; served on the Council of the A. L. A. 
and was one of the founders and the first 
vice-president of the Massachusett Library 
Commission. The devoted service of Mr. 
Green to the advancement of library interests 
merits keen appreciation from the profession, 
and it is to be hoped that the library world 
will still profit by his labor along lines so 
nearly allied in interest to its own. 
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Hitiwovse, Mansfield Lowell, whose death 
on Feb. 7 was reported in the March number 
of the Lrprary yourNAL, held the position of 
secretary of the Hispanic Society of America, 
and not that of librarian as there stated. The 
error was due to inccurate pness reports. 


JouNstToNE, Miss Lois, assistant in the Ot- 
tumwa (Ia.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed. librarian of the college library at 
Franklin, Ind. 

Minpp.eton. Miss Jean Y., New York State 
Library School, class of 1891, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Apprentices 
Library, Philadelphia, to become head of the 
order department of the Queensborough, 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 


Reece, Ernest, Western Reserve Library 
School, 1905, has accepted the librarianship 
of the Oahu College, Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
take effect early in May. 


Rusu, Charles Everett, New York State 
Library School, class of 1908, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library at Jack- 
son, Mich, 

Sutton, C. W., librarian of the Free Libra- 
ries of Manchester, England, is making a visit 
of inspection to American libraries prepara- 
tory to planning the new central library which 
Manchester is to build on the noble site of 
the Royal Infirmary in Piccadilly. The chair- 
man and a member of the board accompany 
Mr. Sutton, and a visit from the party will be 
welcomed by all American librarians. 


WuitaLt, Miss Mary L., has resigned from 
the Library of Congress to accept a position 
in the Library of the Bureau of Chemistry. 


Yeomans, Miss Ruth, has resigned her po- 
sition as branch librarian of the Carroll Park 
Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library to be- 
come librarian of the Madison (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Carnecie Lrprary oF Pittssurcn. Classified 
Catalogue. Part 9, Biography Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, 1907. 2708-3075-+-8 
p. O. 30 c. postpaid. 

The D. C. has been used in this section as 
in those preceding, but individual biography 
has been arranged alphabetically by subject, 
and 92 has been used for the class number. 
Entries to parts of books are not included. 
—-——. Part 10. Indexes, title-pages, 

contents, preface, and synopsis of clas- 

sification, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 

1907. 3076-3800+12 p. O. $1.20 postpaid. 

This part completes the pamphlet edition of 
the first series of the Classified Catalogue, 
including all books in the library, July 1, 1902. 
Full author and subject indexes, which also 
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appeared in the three-volume edition previ- 
ously issued, together with title-pages of those 
volumes, the table of contents, the general 
preface, the synopsis of classification and the 
errata are given, 

A second series of the catalog now in pro- 
cess of printing, will, when completed, bring 
the work down to Januaary, 1907. 

Liprary oF Concress. Card section. Bulle- 
tion 21, March 1, has the following: “As 
a part of the work of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, the library of this bureau 
has undertaken to see that documents and 
non-copyrighted publications on education are 
promptly and systematically cataloged with 
printed cards. The cards are to be printed 
and distributed by the Library of Congress. 
This cataloging with printed cards for the 
present will be quite closely confined to cur- 
rent documents printed in the United States 
and to current non-copyrighted books on edu- 
cation. Each card will have the secondary 
entries indicated on it which are needed for 
a dictionary catalog.” 

There is also given a list of the classes of 
publications for which printed cards will be 
sold in sets at a reduced price. “The books 
classed in education at the Library of Con- 
gress are now recataloged and all works of a 
monographic nature are represented by printed 
cards in stock. In addition to cards for all 
books copyrighted in the United States, the 
Library of Congress, with the co-operation of 
the Library of the Bureau of Education, will 
hereafter be able to supply cards for most 
of the non-copyrighted English and foreign 
books currently printed. The collection of 
cards for beoks classed in education now 
amounts to about 5000.” Notes as to price of, 
and payments for, cards are given with sug- 
gested method of ordering, 


McFappen, Elizabeth A. and Davis, Lilian E., 
comps. A selected list of plays for ama- 
teurs and students of dramatic expression 
in schools and colleges. Cin. E. A. Me- 
Fadden. 1908. Cs5-100 p. O. 

This admirable compilation meets a long 
felt need and should be welcomed by libra- 
rians. The plays included are all of high 
moral and literary standard; each has been 
read by one of the compilers, and is thor- 
oughly suitable to the purpose of the list. 
Besides the general list. are plays for chil- 
dren, for Christmas, for the open air, and 
also a list of Old English plays. Author and 
title indexes are given and the number of 
male and female parts, acting time and scene 
are indicated. The Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh printed a selection of 45 titles in its 
Monthly bulletin, January, p. 5-8. 

Sautspury, Grace E. Picture collections in 
small libraries. Madison, Wis., 1907. 20 p. 


Dz. 


An excellent guide for use in forming and 
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classifying a collection of pictures in libra- 
ries. (Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Instructional Department, no. 3.) 

Western Massacuusetts Lisrary Cuus. 
List for smali libraries; the best books of a 
year; a concise review of some new books 
of many sorts — for the guidance of libra- 
rians. C4 p. O. Western Mass. L. C. 
1908 

Printed in the Springfield Republican, 


Bibliograpby 


AMUSEMENTS, INpDoor. Reference list: In- 
door amusements, pt. 2. (In Rockford 
(Ill.) Public Library Bulletin, February, 
1908, 115-116:) 


Atomic tHeory. [Short reference list.] The 
early history and recent development of the 
atomic theory. (In Boston Public Library 
Monthly bulletin, February, 1908. [p. 54.]) 


Curcpren, Diseases or. Ruhrih, J. A manual 
of the diseases of infants and children. 2d 
ed., thoroughly rev. Phil., W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1908. c. 9-423 p. il. pls. (partly col.) 
chart, diagrs., 12°. 

Pedriatic literature (2 p.). Bibliography 
(5 p.). 

Deer waterways. [Special list.] Deep wa- 
terways. (In Wilmington Institute Free 
Library Bulletin, February, 1908, p. 8.) 

Hours or Library of Congress. List 
of books with references to periodicals re- 
lating to the eight-hour working day and 
to limitation of working hours in general; 
comp. under the direction of A. P. C. Grif- 
fin. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1908. 24 p, O. 

Ingutsition. Vacandard, E. The Inquisi- 
tion: a critical and historical study of the 
coercive power of the church; tr. from 
the 2d ed. by Bertrand L. Conway. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. c¢, ‘07. 14+ 
284 p. D. 

The specia! value of the book lies in its 
criticisms, original or quoted, of the existing 
literature on the Inquisition Bibliography 
(5 p.) 

Iris History. McMahon, Edward J. Read- 

ing list on Irish history. (In Worcester 

Free Public Library Bulletin, March, 1908, 

P. 32-42.) 
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MacDowe.t, E. A. [Biblography of] Ed 


ward Alexander MacDowell, (In Oster- 
hout (Wilkes-Barré, Pa.) Free Library 


Bulletin, February, 1908, p. 71-72.) 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE U. S. Library of 


Congress. List of works relating to polit 
cal parties in the United States; comp 
under direction of A. P. C. Griffin. Wash 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1907 
29 p. O. 

PosTAL SAVINGS BANKS. Library of Congres: 
List of books with references to periodical 
relating to postal savings banks; comp, un 
der direction of A. P. C. Griffin, Was! 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1908 
23 p. O. 


Hotes and Queries 


IncompteTe Fites. The Grand Rapid 
(Mich.) Public Library advertises the follow 
ing files in its collection as incomplete: 


National Educational Association publica 
tions. The library kas recently purchased 
set of all these that were in print, the follow 


ing years not be obtained: 1857-6 


1863-66, 1868-70 (National Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, of the National Educa 
tional Association) ; 1871-72; 1885 (National 
Educational Association), 


Proceedings of the Congress of the Na 
tional Prison Association, The library has 
a complete set of these except v. I to 3, and 
Vv. If. 


Railway Machinery. The December, 1906, 
number is lacking in the library files. 


Perhaps some readers of the Lrprary your 
NAL can give information’ that will help to 
supply these missing volumes. 


Library Calendar 


16. Long Island L. 
South B’klyn P. L. 
Krapp on Pronunciation; H. M. aes 
‘tere on N. Y. P. L. new central building 
election of officers. 
20, 21. Ontario L. A, Toronto. 
27. New England College Librarians. Cam 
bridge, Mass. 
gd meeting. Radcliffe College. 
Address by Pr. J. S. Billings. 
30. N. Y. L. C. annual dinner. Manhattan 
Aldine Club. 
Addresses by r. Slicer, Charles Battell Loomis, 
Mrs, Crowe, and, it is hoped, by Mark 
Twain. 
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Popular With Children 


A Collection of Delightful Story Books for Children of All Ages 


The book cited in the 
accompanying clipping is 
typical of all these volumes. 

The others are just as 
good, just as interesting. 


Two of the most con- 
spicuous features of these 
books are their 


Very Low Price 


and their 


Great Durability. 


The cost of making has 
been concentrated in pro- 
curing 


Good Authors 

Fitting Illustrations 
Strong Sewing, and 
Substantial Binding. 


These books will stand 
almost any wear and tear. 


They will not require re- 
binding, and will prove an 
economical and satisfactory 
purchase for any library. 
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THE LITTLE TEACHER, 


The February Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library contains an article, “What 
Do Teachers Read?’ by Mary Denson 
Pretlow. It closes with the following anec- 
cote: 


And last comes the littlest teacher of 
them all. By standing up very straight he 
eculd look across the top of my desk. and 
his eyes met mine unwaveringly aa I ac- 
évved him of having kept ase 
en from August ti ecem- 

er. e explained that at the end of every 
two weeks be left it in for a few days 
and I considered the matter setticd. Five 
ininutes later I looked up to find him still 
there—“Little boy, what do you want?’ 
“Please, ma’am, that book.”’ 

This was too much. “You've bad it three 
months; why don’t you take some otler’" 

“Because that’s the only one she likes; 
I've tried another; she won't even lvok at 


“She, who is she?" 

“The one I teach.” 

I thought he was getting mixed. 
book you /earn from, little boy?" 

“No, ma’am, the girl I teach.” 

“How old is she?’ 

He eyed me critically—"Bout aos big as 
you are.”’ 

I began to fee) small; then he told me all 
about it. She was the daughter of the 
Itallan shoe mender, the one down tha 
stpps at the corner of ‘“‘Tent’ avnoo”; her 
father wasn’t very kind to her, she knew 
no English, and had no friends; he taught 
her in the evenings. 

I asked if he was not sleepy then. ‘Well, 
sometimes I go to sleep over the book; but 
she’s learnin’, and when she learns she'll 
like this better ’n Italy.” 

There came to my mind—‘‘Teach these 
foreign children our language, our laws, our 
liberty, and we will have good citizens.” 

But for the sake of good citizenship, 
would you, oh Learned Educator, do what 
this little child of the slums is doing? 


“The 


OF DAY 


Do You Wish to Make Your Library Appropriation Go Farther? 


AMERICAN 


BOOK COMPANY 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT L 


100 Washington Square, New York 
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April 10, 1907. 


Messrs. Geylord Bros., 
Syracuse, 
New York, 
Gent] emen: = 
Please send by freight, peid, to the Librery of the University 
of Califomie, 1700 of your pamhilet binders as follows 
100 5 x8 1/4" thickness. 
100 5x 8 wer 
mo 51/2x81/2 1/4 
100 5 1/2x81/2 1/2" 
6 9 
200 9 1/2" 
200 91/2 1/4" 
100 91/2 1/2" 
100 10 
100 


9 h 1/4" 
$0 91/212 1/4" 
$© 10 1/2 x 13 1/2 1/4" 


We prefer carbon black card boards with cream or light drab finish 
@loth backs, @s we wish to letter in black. 
We trust we will receive these eerly in Mey. 
Yours very truly, 


Act ing Secretary. 


| 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFURNIA 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
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THE GREEN-SNEAD BOOKSTACK 


THs Bookstack has a wide sphere of usefulness, complying with all the require- 

ments for the storage and handling of books; which primarily are light and 
ventilation throughout the stack and shelves, minimum book space ccnsumed by the 
structure (it stores about 4 per cent. more volumes than any other make), no enclosed 


Shelves as smooth as 


inaccessible places for collecting du-t and harboring vermin. 
Finished as 


glass on which a rigid book stop and shelf label holder can be attached. 
may be desired. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Foot of Pine Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Architectural Iron and Bronze and 
Light Structural Steel 
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EERE 
G. SCHIRMER 


35 Union Square, New York 


LIBRARY AGENTS FOR MUSIC 


AN UNEQUALLED EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARY SUPPLY 
A list of publications especially adapted to library needs, The largest stock of music in 
the world. An experience of sixty years. 

SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 


A series of standard classical and modern works. Selected volumes, bound in cloth, put 
up imsets for library use, at special prices. Send for free Catalogue of Library Sets. 


SCHIRMER’S DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL LITERATURE 
The most complete stock in America of English, German, and French books relating to 
music. Send for free Catalogue of Musical Literature, containing 3000 titles. 


BAKER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS 
The standard modern work of its kind, with adequate treatment of American and contem- 
porary foreign subjects. Second edition, with Supplement to 1905, 700 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Correspondence is invited from librarians who contemplate 
the establishment or enlargement of a musical department. 


Suggestions and estimates cheerfully given. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated into English under the Editorslip 
of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. Part1. The Parva Naturala. §$1.1>. 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. By S. T. Coleridge. Edited, with his xsthetical 
essays, by J. Shawcross. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $2.75. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE—Thirteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. Chosen by St. John Lucas. Uniform with the Oxford Book o/ 
English Verse. Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.90. India paper, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, $2.60. 

**From the ‘ Belle Erembor’ of the twelfth century to the ‘Sagesse’ of Verlaine in the 
nineteenth, here is a stream of melody and grace, of gau/ois humor, sly wit, and pathetic revery 
which may stand beside the anthology from any language. . . . We have only praise for Mr. 
Lucas’s taste and scope. He has made a volume to read and to keep."—N. Y. Avening Post 
January 17, 1908. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. By P. T. Hartog. Crown 8vo, cloth, 60 cents 
**A new book that every teacher of composition should masticate. A distinct contributio: 
to the history of style."—MW. Y. Nation, January 23, 1908. 


BONAPARTISM. Six Lectures delivered in the University of London, by H. A 
L. Fisher, Fellow of the British Academy. 8vo, cloth, $1.15. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
29-35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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THE BELLES-LETTRES SERIES 


Literature for Literature’s Sake 
THE BELLES-LETTRES SERIES aims to present the most significant works in English Literature from 


its beginning to the present time. The series is divided into sections, each of which is in charge of a general 
editor noted for literary skill and interpretive insight, as well as for his attainments in the special depart 


ment under his care. 
The names of the editors furn‘sh ample guarantee of the scholarly merits of the series 


EDWARD MILES BROWN, Ph.D., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Univer 


sity of Cincinnati. 
EWALD FLUGEL, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology, Leland Stanford University 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 

CHARLES HAROLD HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
University of Manchester, England 

RICHARD BURTON, Ph.D., recently Professor of English Literature, University of Minnesota 

WILBUR L. CROSS, Ph.D., Professor of English, Yale University. 

rhe volumes are edited primarily as literature, for students and lovers of literature. 

Each volume contains an introduction which, uniting scholarly judgment and spirited literary treatment, 
contributes (to a better appreciation of the work under consideration or a more accurate understanding of its 
history. 

The books are well printed, on good paper, in substantial and attractive binding, 128 to 4co pages in 


each volume. Prices from 40 to 75 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
120 Boylston Street 231-241 West 39th Street 378 Wabash Avenue 


THE CENTURY CO. 


publishes so many books suitable to children’s 
libraries that it is quite impossible to print on one 
page anything like a complete list. We therefore 
invite librarians and all interested in the subject 
to send for our zew CATALOGUE OF CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOKS Recommended by Boards of 
Education and by State Libraries. The list is 
the result of careful winnowing. Free on request. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


UNION SQuARE, NEw York City. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


sound condition, 


Gold Medal, St. Lowis, 1904 Diplome D’Honneur, Liege, 1905 Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 


Book binders 


911-913 Atlantic Ave.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(Please note change of address from 1242 Fulton St.) 

HE TEST OF GOOD BOOKBINDING is to observe the 

number of issues a book will stand while remaining in clean, 


IF ¥OU SUBMIT TO THIS TEST a large number of varying 
kinds of books, the work of different binders, it will be found 
that long after others are completely worn out, those bound 
by CHIVERS can still be re-issued. Chivers’ binding shows 
considerable economy over all others obtainable at any price. 


HAVE YOUR POPULAR BOOKS BOUND, AND 
PURCHASE ALL YOUR REPLACEMENTS IN 


Chivers’ Patent Library Bindings 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


visit our mammoth establishment. 


i Yours very respectfully, 
| THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, New Yor«k 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart. 

ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
| library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we cal! 
, i your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 


prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 


estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special! 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
| time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
| as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
. We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
| interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 


| 
[April, 1 
| 
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- E have gained the confidence of a 
Library large majority of the librarians 
of the country by our thorough and 

O d efficient manner of handling Library 
y e T S Orders. Public, School, and College 
libraries, will find it to their advantage 
to place their orders with us, as we have a larger and more 


complete stock of books than any other house in the country— 
enabling us to give the best service and most satisfactory prices. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


re HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book - 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by —— and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


6. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “ pagan" literally means villager, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
Acather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 

term sagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, three of the 

greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not ged/ess, but eminently ‘‘ godly,’’ and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 

Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Soctates, soo years before the New Testament 

was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal sou! and 

its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 

Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 

identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 

a true idea of “‘pagan”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 

lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics af the Greek 

Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers ard 


a Life of Socrates. 
PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 
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State Publications: Part III. 


Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Dakota Territory, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 


Embracing provisional bibliographies of the official publications of the above-named States and Terrivories, 
While the difficulties of compiling a bibliography of thissort at the presenttime mak« 
absolute completeness impossible, every effort has been made to obtain accuracy to the extent covered, by mean: 
of the coiperation in most of the States of the State Librarians, State University librarians, or officials of State 


from their organization. 


NOW READY 


WESTERN STATES AMD TERRITORIES: 


Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Indian Territory Alaska, Hawaii. 
Compiled under the editorial direction of R. R. BOWKER 


Historical Societies. 


Part I: 


Part II: 


The complete work, exceeding 800 pages, will be furnished at $10.00 


3" But 500 copies have been printed and there are no plates. 


ublic libraries, and of foreign libraries, is especially called 
tc 


The attention of State Libraries, of the central 
this bibliography, but it is also important to that larger number of libraries which cannot undertake 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


NEW ENGLAND STATES.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, Connecticut. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES.—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Subscriptions will be received only for the whole work 


Only 89 copies remain unsubscribed 


collect the State publications even of their own Stateand yet should be able to inform students and inquirers ast 


what is to be found in the publications of their own and other States 


in forestry, for instance, is of importance in all States and to foreign students of the subject. 


Address 


Orders to THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


(P. O. Box 943) 298 Broapway, New York 


What New Yorkand Massachusetts are doirg 
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INDEX 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


VoL. VI, 1902—1906, Now ReEapy 
Edited by W. I. FLETCHER and MARY POOLE 


The Fifth Supplement, bringing the Index up to 1907, will be heartily welcomed by 
librarians, students, and literary workers, who find it a most necessary and help- 
ful reference book. It has been edited with the utmost care and skill, the editors 
having had as before the codperation of members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Owing to the great increase in the number of excellent periodicals, this 
volume contains ten per cent more pages than its predecessor. It covers 190 
different periodicals, as against 170 in the last volume, and indexes by subjects the 
contents of 1360 volumes. Special pains have been taken to include references to 
a large number of college and university publications, making the index of special 
value to the larger libraries, while at the same time it has not been in the least 
weakened on the more popular side. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, $10.00, net; sheep, $12.00, net ; half morocco, $14.00, met. Postage 5% cents, 
FOR THE LARGER LIBRARIES 


POOLE’S INDEX, COMPLETE EDITION. An Index to Periodical Literature. By Witiiam 
FREDERICK Poote, LL.D., and WiLLIAM I, FLETCHER, with the codperation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Revised Edition. 

Vol. I. 1802-1881. Intwo Parts. Royal 8vo, $16.00, met; sheep, $20.00, met ; half morocco, 

gilt top, $24.00, net 

Vol. II. First Supplement (January, 1882—January, 1887). Royal 8vo, $8.co, net; sheep, 

$10.00, net; half morocco, gilt top, $12.00, nev. 

Vol. III. Second Supplement (January, 1887-January, 1892). Royal 8vo, $8.00, met; sheep, 

$10.00, net; half morocco, gilt top, $12.00, mez. 

Vol. IV. Third Supplement (January, 1892—January, 1897). Royal 8vo, $10.00, met; sheep, 

$12 00, met; half morocco, gilt top, $14.00, mer. 

Vol. V. Fourth Supplement (January, 1897—January, 1902). Royal 8vo, $10.00, me¢; sheep, 

$12.00, wet; half morocco, gilt top, $14.00 met. 

Vol. VI. Fifth Supplement (January, t902-January, 1906). Royal 8vo, $10 00, met; sheep, 

$12.00, met; half morocco, gilt top, $14.00 met, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


85 Firru Avenug, New York 


4 PARK STREET, Boston 


May we ask the Librarians of Libraries where there are several 
assistants to notify the staff that personal copies of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ean be had at half rate, $2.00 per annum, instead of $4 ? 
This offer also applies to any member of the board of trustees or 


Orrice or THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


directors. 
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| OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 
REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D. ( 
, Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, IIl.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C ), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 


‘ {New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon) Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O ), Library Boston Athenawum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick 
- Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington Universit 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn ), Trinity 


College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 


IT 
W gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


| PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


: Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 

INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 

: Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE.- 

‘ TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 

obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. iodicas 
-~ Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 

ates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, E1t. 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
: ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 
Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
i] tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
j! by my own shipments or by bookpost. 
Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 


Brockhaus' Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| _ Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 
| 
| 
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SPRING ISSUES 


The Axioms of Religion. 
E. Y. MULLINS, D.D. 3:6 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


How Does the Death of Christ 
Save Us? 
HENRY C. MABIE,D.D. Price, 50 cents 
net, postpaid. 

The [lature [lan’s Difficulties 
With His Bible. 
D. W. FAUNCE, D.D. 200 pp. Price, 75 
cents net, postpaid. 


Fave you ever wished you could par- 
chase al! your school books at one 
store? We do the largest school book 
mail order business in the world 
You can send to us for any schoo! or 
college book published and get it 
by return mail. We bave customers 
in every state, every county, every 
city and nearly every town in the 
United States. We would like to 
edd your name to our list of cus 
tomers. Send usa trial order. En- 
close this card with your first order 


Five Months on a Derelict. 
PROF. EDWIN J. HOUSTON. Vol. I. in 
“The Pacific Series."’ Illustrated Price, 
$125. 

The Boy Jesus. 

CORTLAND MYERS, D.1) 80 pp. 16mo. 
Full-page iliustrations of scenes from the life 


s 
e 
If you have any ectBo! or college books 
pew or second hand which you would like 
to exchange for other books or convert (oto 
cash. write us, we may be adie to use thew e 


HINDS and NOBLE, 


95-93-55 Wen York City. 


of Jesus, as represented by famous artists 
Printed on India-tint coated paper, in brown 
ink. Price, 60 cents net, postpaid. 3 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS In 


ECONOMICS OF FINGERPOSTS 
RAILWAY OPERATION| | TO CHILDREN’S 
M. L. BYERS, C.E. READING 


Ch. Engr. M. W., Mo, Pacific Ry. 


By Walter Taylor Field a 
The ONLY publication explaining in de- ay 
tail the operative systems of American rail- = BOOK that was much neeced is Walter eo 
Taylor Field’s ‘ Fingerposts to Children’s We 
wae Reading.’ It contains ten chapters of plain talk, “2 
A valuable work for anyone interested in beginning with comment on the influence of a 
any branch of railway work, books and the dangers of indiscriminate reading ‘ i 
Buckram, 6x 9 ins., 672 pages. err excellent list for the hans fifteen years of a : ¥ 
" , child’s home reading is followed by a chapter on 
Many Figures, Diagrams and Forms. the evolution of school readers. School, public, s 
Illustrating the Best Recent Practice. and Sunday school libraries are successively 


treated ina helpful way."—CAicage Lvening Jost 


Price, %5.00 net 


AT ANY BOOASTOXE 


Net $1.00 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


Engineering News Book Department 


220 Broadway, New York 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Ask for COMPLETE Set of Circulars PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 


Ba 
| 
School Books 
5 
% 
ARS 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 
market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 
Monthly Bulletin. 


[April, 1908 


: mas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 
; The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
Tf books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying Ubraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


| 

| LIBRARY ACENTS. 

| 


ll 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables — to pees promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usuall id by American dealers. 

Their qutentive micooliancous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


THE KLIP BINDER 


The R. R. Havens Company 


for use in the Office, 


4 of 7 Sizes with one 
pair Keys, for7scts. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Illustrated price 


; ‘ | the Study, the Lib 
rary. You can bind 
your own pamph- 
New and Second Hand Books ets, magazines, 
manuscripts, news 
i suitable for Libraries. Catalogs papers, etc., both 
easily and cheaply 
; ; Sample box, sent 
issued and sent upon application 
of twoA7ifs, ofeach 


- 
| 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., holesale Booksel/ers, 33-37 E. St., Mew York 
it 
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NOW READY 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1907 


IVING in one alphabet, under author and title, the size, price, month 
of publication and publisher of books issued in the United Kingdom. 


334 pages. Octavo, cloth, $1.50 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1907 


Being a three-year single alphabet supplement to the 
“American Catalogue, 1900-1905” 


ONTAINING a complete dictionary reference list of all the new books 
and new editions issued during 1905, 19¢6 and 1907, together with a 

separate alphabet containing the Week/y Record material of Tuk PupLIsHERs’ 

WEEKLY for 1907. 

Octavo, cloth binding, $7.50 


127" If ordered in advance of publication copies will be supplied at $6.00 


READY SHORTLY 


The Annual Library Index, 1907 


“ Poole’s Index” by indexing the contents of nearly 

100 leading periodicals for 1907, also giving an index to the contents of 
composite books ; a list of Bibliographies, American and English, appearing 
during 1907; a Necrology of writers for the same period, and an /ndex fo 


Dates of principal events in 1907. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $3.50 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


(P. O. Box 943) New York 


298 BROADWAY 
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DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “Remainders” 


and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. jieansies Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, | 


Anderson, John R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Bartlett, NJ Jy & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Blessing, W. Mer 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference ‘Books. ) 


Bceston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Brentano's, Publishers and Booksellers, Union 
New York. 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Burrows’ Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


(Americana, Publishers’ Remainders.) 
ame W., Albany, N. Y 
riodical Sets in the W orld.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 43 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Clark, A. eS 218 Washington Street, Peekskill, N. 


(Largest stock of Pe- 


Y. (Any catalogue issued by me tells the story 


better than I can here.) 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 
DeWolfe & Fiske Co., The Archway Bookstore, 20 | 


Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Foley, P. K.,'14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goo speed’s Bookshop, sa Park Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I 
Havens, R. R., Co., 153-157 West 23d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Hays, Cushman Co., 195 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Heise, John, 410 O. C. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y 
Humphrey, G. P., 6 St., Rochester, Y. 
Huntting, The H. Springfield, M 
Kimball Bros., 618 Lh, 
make a specialty of Americana.) 


Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ne list of Books Wanted.) 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 
Lexington Bcok Shop, 730 Lexington ‘Ave., wes 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Til. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


McDonough Co., Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Madigan, P. F., 24 East 21st St., New York. 
Malkan, Henry, 18 Broadway. New York. 


McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Store, : and 10 Bar- 


clay St., New York. 

McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theol .) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila., 

a. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Theology.) 

Skinner, John, 44 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
(America, Old English Literature, Auto oe) 

Stechert, G. & Co., 129-133 West 
Long (Books in various languages.) 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Ger- 
man publications in all departments.) 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phiets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A.. Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Books 
about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, s4 East 23d St., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 


FOREIGN. 
Allen, E. G., & Son, 28 Henrietta St., London. 
Alicke, Paul, Antiquariat, Dresden, Germany. 
Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 5, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


| Barnard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, England. 
(Valuable and out-of-the-way books. Libraries 
formed.) 
—" na Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
| llan 
| Breckhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Burgersdijk & Niermans, Leyden, Holland. (Very 
large stock of Theology, Classics, Scientific peri- 
odicals, Dutch history, old and rare books on 
Medicine, Chemistry, Natural Science. Public 
sales.) 
Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 
Ellis, Messrs., 2g New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 


Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
} (Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Ké6nigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
ermany, 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E (Theology, second-hand and remainders. ) 


Cc. 
| —_, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Scie nce.) 


fineburg’s, Dr. H., Sortiment und Antiquariat. 

(Fraz Gais.) Karlsstr. 4, Miinchen, Germ. (Na 
tural and Social Sciences.) 

McKenzie, Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Moggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 

Malota, Franz, 1v Wiedenerhof, Viewsa, Austria. 

aes Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
and. 


| Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 


Albany, N. Y. (We | 


London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints Facunahine, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 


* | Stechert, G. E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 


Paris. 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs in all depart- 
ments.) 

Steves, B. F., & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 


C., Eng. 
Stevens, Son ha Stiles, 3 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 
Tercuem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
Welter, H., 4 Rue B. Palissy, Paris, France, Agt. 
for oe (300,000 vols., second-hand, in 
stock) 


‘TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of hocks to our care will 
receive careful attention 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


(Special prices to public libraries) 


FRANCESCO TOCCI 
520 Broadway New York 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


A] 
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IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Syplvester’s 
Maine Coast Romances 


Titles 
Casco Bay, 
Old York, 
Sokoki Trail, 
Pemaquid, 
Land of 

St. Castin 


By 
HERBERT M. SYLVESTER 
Of the Boston Bar 
A Story of the Lean Days 
From the Earliest Occupa- 


ILLUSTRATION FROM VoL. I. 


Over 700 Pen Drawings of Old Houses and Historic Places by the Author 

Bound in Silk Rubricated Title- page. 
Paper Label 614 xg¥ inches. Extra wide margins. 

Printed from face type. 


Style, De Luxe. Gilt Top. Uncut. 


Cameo plate paper. 


No library is complete without it. It is an acqui- 
sition for the booklover or collector. 

The President of the Maine Historical and New 
England Genealogical and Historical Societies writes 
the introduction to this notable work—notable for its 
timeliness, historic accuracy, and inimitable style. 


* Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches 
by the author -for Mr. Sylvesteris equally skilful 
with pen and pencil. Typographically, itis alla book 
should be, and as the edition is limited, it will be 
eagerly sought for by collectors."’ 

—Boston Transcript. 

‘*A story the student of history and the romanticist 
find worthy of careful attention.” 

— Boston Advertiser. 

“Rich in Maine Boston Herald. 

‘The work is most delightful in treatment ; the 
style captivating—a mingling of history and romance 
in a masterly way.”’— Bangor Commercial. 

‘*In years to come when the searcher fortradition 
and for local color of romantic history shall seek a 
source of inspiration, he will go, we doubt not, to 
the fascinating volumes of Herbert Milton Sylvester, 
which are now being issued under the general title of 
‘Maine Coast Romances.’ . . Mr. Sylvester is, 
we are quite sure, the one man in Maine to-day to 


whom this work could be trusted.”’ 
—lLewiston( Me.) Journal. 


ABSOLUTELY ONLY 925 COMPLETE SETS 


tion and Discovery to 1690 


Kate Douglas Wiggin: 
“Delicate and charming literary workman 
ship.”* 


Hon. William P. Frye: 
“T can commend it to the public without any 
hesitation.” 


Extract from a letter from 

General Joshua L. Chamberlain: 
“You give us history, notasa dry compilation, 
but as wholesome literature, with artistic form 
and color."’ 


Lieut. Com. Peary: 
“The missing link in the Pioneer Story of 
Maine.” 
The work will be sent any Library for 


eramination upon application. De- 
acriptive circular sent on application. 


Address 
Maine Coast Romance 


HARRISON, MAINE 


, / + 
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sent free to any library on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FUBLSHERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


BOOKSELLERS 


DIRECTORY- OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPEE ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Holden Patent k Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Litrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 


Argel Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 
H, _ roth St. and University Pl, N. Y. 


ity. 
4s 455, Sth Ave., N 
Mise ristiansen, Art Binder, 36 E. asd St., 


Bros., 142-144 E. ¥. Cie, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., . Se, City 

mts 35 7t t., N . City. 
Rufus fales, ‘Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Helden Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
den Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. Van Everen, 60'Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Wer Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK PLATES. (Ex Libris.) 
Robert Sneider Co., Engravers, 145 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

. B. Cornell Iron Works, Y. Cit 

foller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
Bureau, 530 Atlantic Boston. 

Meleney i119 Monroe St., Chicago. 

CARBON PRINTS AND ae 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. ¥- Gy. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. asth St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Giebe Wernicke Co., #8° Broadway, Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. City. 
Librar Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., 

A. G. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The ihe Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., ochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Koller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City 

nee Bureau, 30 Atlantic Ave., Boston. a 
AG McClurg” O., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. 

Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New York. 
Suen, Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

2 gins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
RLF. lip Co., 123 Liberty St. New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Nn. ¥. C . 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, ass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolpe. St., Chicago. 
Petnam & Co., 244 Water St. A City. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A YOUNG MAN, trained librarian, expericnced, 
sires position as assistant. References 
Address Lock Box 141, Amherst, Mass. 


WILLIAM R. Jenkins Co. 


ND OTHER 
French Beoks 


Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - New York 


No Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


OOKS.—All out-of- books 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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American Library Mesociation 
Publishing Goart 


34 NEwsuryY STREET, BosTon 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Volume 4 begins with the January number. Send $1.00 for one 
year's sibaceigtion, or 15 cents for a single copy. 

It is an annotated list of the current books suitable for small 
libraries, and forms a supplement to the A. L. A. Catalog with helps 
for the catalogers. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 


Old South leaflets, vol. 1-7 $ 2.95 
Cards forvol.7 only . 50 
Smithsonian Reports 1886-1905 10.60 
Warner Library ; ; . 6.00 
Reed’s Modern Eloquence 5.00 
Annals of American Academy 5.88 


The Publishing Board is prepared to print catalog cards for the 8 
volumes of the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, St. Louis, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., also 
for the modern dramas which appear in Poet Lore. Li- 
braries wishing to purchase such cards, if issued, at the rate of 75c. 
a 100 cards, are requested to report to the Secretary of the 
ublishing Board. 


FOREIGN BOOK LISTS 


Intended to aid librarians in selecting suitable books in foreign 
languages. Annotations in English, with information about tat 


No. 2. HUNGARIAN BOoKs 15 CENTS 


Compiled by Miss J. M. CAMPBELL, of the Passaic Public hice, 


No.1. GERMAN Books 50 CENTS 


Compiled by Miss EMMA GATTIKER, for the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 


Send for a full Circular of A.L. A. Publications 
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Bargain Book Shop 


1 and 10 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Now Ready 


NEW BARGAIN LISTS OF 


460 Biographical Works 
200 Art Books 
325 Travel Items 

2500 A. L. A. Books 


The above lists may contain the 
very books that you are looking for at 


bargains—books that you might feel 


you could not afford to put in the 
library at the regular price. 
Please send us your want lists. 
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